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Bell System Teletypewriter Service links branches of a business by simultaneous typewritten 
communication ... 200 yards or 2000 miles apart ... two branches or many. Questions can be 
asked and answered, as in conversation. Orders, invoices, etc., cam be reproduced on company 
forms with carbon copies for routing and filing. Teletypewriter Service contributes speed and 


precision to any modern business that must act fast and accurately. It has a flexibility that your 


business requires. Call the local telephone office for full information. 
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QUESTIONS our readers 


are asking: 


e WHAT is this “American System” we 
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N they come, an army of figures—pay- 

rolls, costs, invoices, deposits, state- 
ments, reports, taxes. Unless they march over 
the desks and through the departments speed- 
ily, promptly and accurately, your business 
suffers. 


For 25 years, ever since the first Monroe 
Adding-Calculator was made and sold, 
Monroe has been enabling business to pro- 
duce a greater volume of accurate figures at 
lower cost. Today, Monroe offers 197 differ- 
ent models: calculators, adding-listing and 
bookkeeping machines, check writers and 
signers. Each one is simple to operate, each 
is compact for desk operation, and each has 
the famous “Velvet Touch” keyboard that 
takes the strain from figuring. 


Wherever you are, whether you use one 
Monroe machine or a hundred, your invest- 
ment is protected by a nation-wide service op- 
erated through 150 Monroe-owned branches. 


Call the nearest Monroe branch and ask to 
see a “Velvet Touch” Monroe at work on 
your own figures—there is no obligation. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
General Offices: Orange, New Jersey 
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] YOUR BUSINESS 







IN. GOOD ORDER? 
































ADDING- 
CALCULATOR 
Model LA-6 
Portable, weighs 
only 16 pounds. 
Completely auto- 
matic multiplica- 
tion and division. 
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THE WORLD 
WITH A FENCE 
AROUND, IT 








SERVICE 


WOULU BE WILLING AT 


HOTEL LENNOX 
IN SAINT LOUIS 


We expect you, our guest, to have your 
whims. To want to be humored. To want 
to be catered to. We expect you to crave 
more than the comforts of home in this, 
your home in St. Louis. Every Lennox 
employee is brought up with a con- 
sciousness of this hotel’s accent on 
service. You'll sense this in your every 
contact here. 

Fine Food is another reflection 

of the will to serve better. 


RATES 
50% of all rooms for 
$3.50 or less, single 


$5.00 or less, double. 





Within 1 Block of Hotel Mayfair e=under same management 








Through the 
EDITOR‘’S SPECS 


‘Economics and human nature 


WE all want a better world. To bring 
it about we set up a national economic 
plan. It goes wrong. We blame “the 
opposition of the reactionaries,” for 
its failure when the real cause is sim- 
ply the variables of human nature. 
Food for one, in many a plan, is 
poison for another. Sauce for produc- 
er is seldom sauce for consumer. That 
is why plans are more feasible on 
paper than in practice. 

These observations are inspired by 
the troubles of the International Rub- 
ber Committee, successor to the ill- 
starred Stevenson plan, which, read- 
ers will recall, attempted to peg rub- 
ber at $1 a pound. 

Producers and consumers are in- 
cluded in the membership. Quarterly 
the committee looks into the rubber 
market and establishes an export 
quota based on a pre-determined pro- 
duction figure. What is happening? 
Despite two recent liberalizations of 
allowable exports—75 per cent of 
the base production for the first quar- 
ter of 1937, and 80 per cent for the 
second quarter—the satisfaction of 
consumers’ requirements is prob- 
lematical. No easy matter for pro- 
ducers to bring supply into quick 
accord with demand. A sharp demand 
finds stocks low and prices rise to 
the obvious gain of producers. But 
that is not the whole story. Should 
satisfaction come to one side of the 
equation and not to the other, the 
whole control plan blows up. 

Brought down to fundamentals, it 
is simply a picture of the conflicting 
and persistent self-interest of buyer 
and seller. Their divergent view- 
points are best composed in orderly 
fashion through commodity ex- 
changes, in the market place. Trying 
to rule Dame Nature as well as her 
unruly child, Human Nature, by the 
statistical precisions of a long-term 
national program, implies the under- 
writing of certainty in a world which 
underscores change as the only cer- 
tainty. 


A tangled web 


WASHINGTON is watching to see 
which wins out in attaining a new 
high in public confusion, the Walsh- 


Healey or the Robinson-Patman 
Acts. 

The question of wages and hours 
involved in submitting bids via the 
Walsh-Healey route is already some- 
thing of a headache to Government 
as well as industry. 

The Labor Department complains 
that the Navy’s requirement of 2,- 
635,000 pounds of copper and 171,- 
000 barrels of fuel oil stirred up ques- 
tions rather than bids. And bids for 
steel machine tools and foodstuffs 
were conspicuous by the concern of 
suppliers to know where they stood 
with regard to the Act. “Boycott” is 
too harsh an explanation for the lack 
of bids; the situation is realistic 
enough to call for an intensive ex- 
position of the administrative state 
of mind, as well, perhaps, as broader 
distribution of bid invitations. 

The “administrative problems of 
unusual difficulty,” noted in the Labor 
Department’s progress report, are in- 
deed formidable. The Act itself in- 
cludes a proviso which the Secretary 
may invoke. By the authority to make 
exceptions when “justice or public 
interest will be served thereby” the 
rigid mold of the law can be suited 
to occasion and emergency. But, here 
again administrative success will de- 
pend as much upon the spirit as upon 
the letter of interpretation, because 
the power lodged in an appointed of- 
ficial to discriminate between citizens 
carries with it one of the gravest re- 
sponsibilities in our modern depar- 
ture from government by law. 


Competition for ears 


WANTED: A banker who is a good 
demagogue. Apply to the editor of the 
Toronto Financial Post. 


But, as our esteemed Canadian col- 
league says, if bankers were good 
demagogues, they would be poor 
bankers. 

The editor of the Financial Post 
was thinking of the presidential ad- 
dress of S. H. Logan, head of the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association, when 
he wondered whether its appeal to 
business men would be matched by its 
interest to the “average farmer, the 
average worker,” and he feared that 
“few of them will even attempt to 











You may have seen 
such men come into your 
own office—timid from being turned 
down so often. If you knew their life 
stories, you'd discover something 
worth thinking about. For many of 
these men have made a lot of money 
in their day. 

Think of the men in their twenties 
whom you know— making from $900 
to $2,000 a year— many of them. 
From 30 to 55,salaries of four or five 
thousand are not uncommon. Let's 
say that many a man earns at least 
$130,000 by the time he's 55. Yet 
how many have anything left to show 





Discerning buyers insure in the 80-year-old Northwestern Mutual—a purely mutual 
company. Its service has proved so satisfactory thatapproximately half of all its new 
business, each year, comes from those who have been previously insured in it. 


| Earned $130,000 


FILL YOUR NAME 
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for it? Worth thinking about — isn't 
it?) You hope to make a lot of money 
before you're 55. Will you lose it— 
spend it—be THE MAN NOBODY WANTS? 

Why not make certain, instead, 
that you'll have atleast $100 amonth? 
Start a Northwestern Mutual Retire- 
ment Plan now—stick to it—and when 
you're 55 or 60 you won't be in the 
position of having to seek a job, if 
you don't want one. 

This same plan also protects your 
family in case you should not live to 
enjoy this retirement income yourself. 
Mail coupon below. Learn how you 
can have The Check That Never Fails. 


IN HERE 


The =“ 
Northwestern 
Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“ 


ty 
: “Lwaunet 
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| read it and still fewer will complete 
| the reading if they start it.” 


The indicated problem is not un- 
known in our own fair and native 
land. Everywhere the business com- 
munity has an increasing concern 
about public relations. Monetary 
medicine men and critics of banking 
practice not only know how to get 
the ear of the man on the street, but, 
more to their point, they know how 
to talk to him in his own language. 
Whether their technique is art or 
gift, the business community faces 
the persistent necessity for telling 
its own story so simply that no in- 
terpreter is required between spokes- 
man and people. 

The difficulty lies in suiting elo- 
quence to the need. It is a sizable 
problem. Its very existence should 
serve as patriotic incentive for solu- 
tion. As long as the public under- 
stands the rabble-rousers—or thinks 
it does—every practitioner of busi- 
ness will derive only cold comfort 
from the feeling that he does not talk 
on their wave lengths. Contriving 
self-compliment will not do the job; 
nor complaining. Competition for the 
ears, the minds, the hearts of the 
people would be more businesslike 
and effective. 


Centennial of an idea 


THIS year the country in both its 
agricultural and national sense is cel- 
ebrating the centennial of the plow 
which John Deere wrought in 1837. 
In his native Vermont he had a local 
reputation as blacksmith and me- 
chanic. At 33 he yielded to the mag- 
netic pull of the West. To Illinois he 
traveled and took root in Grand De- 
tour. His fortune amounted to $73 
when he set up shop there. 

As he shod the horses and oxen of 
the settlers he heard on all sides the 
same complaint. In substance it was: 

“We've got the richest land in the 
world. It’ll produce 60 bushels of corn 
to the acre, but after the first crop 
there’s no plow on earth that will 
scour in this heavy, sticky prairie 
soil.” 

That talk set Deere to thinking. 
Clearly the settlers required a plow 
that would shed the gluey earth and 
clean itself. While repairing a shaft 
in the town’s sawmill he saw a dis- 
carded saw blade. The sight gave him 
an idea. There was his material. Heat- 
ed in his forge and shaped on his 
anvil, the castoff metal became a new 
and serviceable implement of hus- 
bandry. Wrought iron for the land- 
side, white oak for the beams and 
handles. 

Then to the waxy earth for private 
test. Much was right, some was 
wrong. Errors of design were cor- 


| rected. Neighboring farmers gather- 
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ed to witness proof of the plow’s 
workability. What they saw con- 
vinced them that Deere had solved 
their problem. 

Soon the little shop was over- 
whelmed with demand. In 1847 Deere 
moved his business to Moline. That 
year he turned out 700 plows. When 





he died in 1886 he had seen a pioneer | 


agricultural area become populous 
and productive. He had seen a busi- 
ness which started in a small black- 
smith shop grow into one of the great- 
est enterprises of its kind in the 
world. Today the organization he 


founded is the second largest farm | 


machinery manufacturer in the 


world; operates 11 factories and 55 | 


branches; has plant investments of 
some $37,500,000; employs approx- 
imately 16,000 workers and supplies 
vast numbers of farmers in all parts 
of the world. Where the light of the 
spirit burned so brightly, there is 
praise and pertinence in invoking the 
Biblical exclamation, ‘How great a 
matter a little fire kindleth!” 


Pressure or prudence? 


STOCKHOLDERS who waited so 
long for dividends that time seemed 
ended and eternity begun may well 
rejoice in the lush distribution of 
earnings which brightened the end 


} 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Announces 


A NEW PLAN OF EXECUTIVE TRAINING 


FE OR sixteen months the Institute Staff 
has been working to prepare for this an- 
nouncement. The results of its work make 
this one of the most important, perhaps 
the most important, announcement ever 
made by the Institute. 

Important to whom? 

Not to the average man, because he prob- 


| ably hasn’t any more than a vague notion 


| of what is going on in the world of busi- 


| 
| 


of the year. Where patience has been | 
so handsomely rewarded, the ques- | 
tion whether these dividends were 


inspired by earnings or the 1936 
tax law penalizing the retention of 
profits for reserve and surplus may 
seem only sourly academic. 
Looking at the tide of checks on 
their way to expectant stockholders, 
market analysts might be tempted 
to conclude that a seasonable liberal- 
ism had ruled directors’ decisions. If 
business was pleasantly dazzled with 
the golden torrent, it retained enough 
realism to ask whether the deluge of 
declarations reflected confidence in 


stock prices or in stock values. Ex- | 


cepting the professional interest, 


there is little knowingness to discern American industrial leaders 


the difference between “hothouse” 
handouts and disbursements of com- 
panies with their financial thews and 
sinews in the pink of condition. 
Directors’ decisions to keep divi- 
dends in line with the position of 
their companies or to pass out a larg- 
er proportion of profits than seems 


justified must be influenced by the | 


pressure tax. If stockholders do not 
get the money, Government will. Ar- 
guing that it can be retained in the 
company’s treasury through issuance 
of a taxable dividend on stock or 
bonds offers a solution of degree 


rather than of kind. Where the size | 
of dividends seems to put prudence | 


in question, the fact that the tax law 
operates to force the hand of man- 


ness and doesn’t care much about it 
either. 

But to that smaller group of men who 
are the executives, and coming executives, 
in American business this message will be 
of utmost importance. 

The next five years, even though they be 
years of prosperity, will prove a more severe 
test of personal and executive competence 
than any similar period in the past. Men 
who want to win financial independence 
must meet a new set of requirements, There 


will be none of the indiscriminate, get-rich- 
quick prosperity of the last boom. A higher 
order of business knowledge, executive 
training, and understanding of the new 
rules of industry will be the price of better- 
than-average income. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
ready to prepare you for the test of ability 
and training which lies ahead. In each new 
business cycle during the past twenty-seven 
years, the Institute has developed and re- 
modeled its Course and Service to meet the 
special needs of the day. Thousands of men 
have trained for executive responsibility and 
financial independence under the Insti- 
tute’s guidance. 

Now again, the Institute, keeping abreast 
of American business developments, offers 
a NEW PLAN for executives and for those 
who will be executives—a plan to meet the 
new conditions—to fit more exactly your per- 
sonal requirements for growth and progress. 


For Men Who Set No Limit on Their Futures 
This Free Book Tells a Vital Story 


In this new plan of execu- 
tive business training, the 
Institute offers you the ideas, 
experience, and judgment of 
the most successful business 
men in America, formulated 
and organized to put at your 
command the proved princi- 
ples and methods of modern 
business. 

Among the dozens of 


who have helped to build the 
Institute’s Course and Ser- 
vice are Alfred P. Sloan, 
President, General Motors 
Corp.; J. C. Penney, Chair- 
man, J. C. Penney Co.; C. M. 
Chester, Chairman, General 
Foods Corp.; Thomas J. 








Watson, President, Interna- 
tional Business Machines 
Corp.; David Sarnoff, Presi- 
dent, Radio Corporation of 
America. 

If you agree that daily ac- 
cess to the methods and 
judgment of such men will 
guide and inspire you, if you 
can appreciate the priceless 
opportunity of sharing their 
viewpoints and learning 
from their experience, then 
you will read “Forging Ahead 
in Business” with eagerness 
and profit. The new edition 
of this famous book carries 
a message of vital impor- 
tance to you. The coupon 
will bring your free copy. 


- <a a RRR 





THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, 


105 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, “Forging Ahead in Business.” 


Name 


Business Address 


Position 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ EAST PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


APPOINTMENT 
WITH TOMORROW 








The electrical servants of the future are the laboratory playthings of 


today. Research develops ideas into models, models into practical products. 


RUE, tomorrow never comes. 
But tomorrow’s dreams in the 
laboratories of science have a way 
of coming true, and soon become 
the commonplace of today. 
Through the patient efforts of the 


research worker, ideas, born of 


thinking into the future, slowly 
but surely take concrete form... 
one day to become practical prod- 
ucts for all to enjoy. 

The early ancestor of our present- 


day MAZDA lamp was once adver- 


3 


tised as “‘a fascinating experimental 
toy for the amusement of children.” 
The birth of radio was no less lowly. 
Electric power lay a thousand years 
in the cradle before emerging as 
the giant we know today. 

In Westinghouse laboratories you 


can see even now many everyday 


servants of the future. Most of 


them are barely recognizable in 
their present form. But some day, 


nurtured in patience and watchful- 
ness, they will reach their growth 
as their predecessors have done. 
New methods, new industries, new 
ways of living, will accompany 
them into the world. 

Research is the lifeblood of prog- 
ress. The fact that such concerns 
as Westinghouse are willing and 
able to invest heavily in the future 
is one of America’s most important 


social and economic assets. 
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agement to debatable generosity con- 
stitutes a premium on action as well 
as a problem of public interest. 


Business always fair game 


WHEN the legislative bombardment 
becomes general, no business man is 
immune. High visibility of the “big 
fellows” makes them easy targets. 
But small manufacturers with retail 
affiliations and department stores 
with manufacturing connections see 
themselves in the line of fire under 
Representative Patman’s new bill. So 
do oil and tire manufacturers with 
their own outlets, ‘automobile makers 
with branch agencies, mail order 
houses and chain stores which con- 
trol factories turning out specialties 
for them. If they are outside the 
range of the price law now in effect, 
will they come within range of the 
new bill? 

Will large-scale retailers be fore- 
stalled from producing their own 
goods as has been widely predicted? 
It takes no prophet to forecast a 
spread of the legislative blanket 
which would regard the exhibition of 
a motion picture as a retail sale in- 
volving all the intricacies of the 
“block booking” methods of the film 
producers. 

There is no doubt about the direc- 
tion future legislation will take in the 
field of distribution; there is no doubt 
that there will be more and more of 
it. All signs indicate that the new 
Congress will continue where the old 
left off regulating the business of 
making and selling goods to the 
American people. 


Sentiments from the soil 


FIRST necessity to farm well, wrote 
Sydney Smith in 1818, is to be rich. 
Easy as it is to contest that conclu- 
sion, there is abundant evidence that 
the farmer of today expects his com- 
pact with the soil to prove more than 
a sentimental commitment of his 
means. 

The practice of agriculture has a 
distinctive philosophy as the report 
of a National Grange committee 
demonstrates. 

According to this report, the farm- 
er asks no odds, no subsidies, no con- 
stitutional tinkering that would 
weaken local self-government. He 
looks quizzically at corporative farm- 
ing, is troubled about importations 
of foreign produce, would welcome a 
“parity price’ for what he raises. 
His top ambition is to “make agri- 
culture a gainful occupation instead 
of just a way of living.” How that 
state of affairs is to be won and kept 
is the issue, for its desirability is not 
in question. The Grange’s assurance 
that the American farm folk consti- 


tute a serviceable reservoir of com- 
mon sense is occasion for heartily 
felicitating them and the country of 
which they are so fundamentally a 
part. 


The “x” in 


DEPRESSIONS may reduce produc- 
tion of everything else, but they cer- 
tainly increase the growth of one 
crop that nobody has learned to plow 
under. That is the crop of plans guar- 
anteed to cure economic ills. The 
harder the times, the lusher the 
growth of these proposals. And most 
of them have their roots in some 
scheme to regulate business. 

Commercial organizations and 
trade associations in the past few 
years have kept their facilities con- 
tinually on the stretch to keep a- 
breast of the orders and acts affect- 
ing the business of their members. 

For example, one of them, the Mer- 
chants Association of New York, re- 
ports that, in one year, its various 
bureaus received 120,000 queries and 
problems, most of them based on new 
relationships or competitions with 
government. 

Certainly no group finds itself fac- 
ing more ominous question marks 
than does the business community. 
Everywhere it turns, it faces refine- 
ments of regulation and new styles in 
public competition. 


Thrift with a German accent 


WHAT may be done through the 
chemical decomposition of wood de- 
fines a new kind of thrift. At a meet- 
ing of the International Committee 
on Wood, in London, this conserva- 
tion of natural resources was ex- 
pounded with a strong German ac- 
cent. Dr, Friedrich Bergius of Heidel- 
berg University told his colleagues 
that the increased chemical utiliza- 
tion of wood promises a great timber 
consumption which will absorb the 
large wastage hitherto involved in 
the conversion of wood into cellulose 


—as much as 40 or 50 per cent. 


In Germany they look forward to 
the time when that country may en- 
joy economic independence in respect 
to foods by drawing on the everlast- 
ing forests. In olden times, the wild 
swine of the European forests fat- 
tened on the abundant mast. In the 
times to come they will “graze” on 
the trees themselves, after certain 
chemical treatment. Professor Ber- 
gius declared that he had demon- 
strated that as much food “can be 
grown on one acre of woodland as 
you could grow on one acre of plowed 
land,” and that with less labor and 
better results in foodstuffs. 

Using wood as a crop is a fascinat- 
ing idea. 





PAINT 


“It Beats, As It Sweeps, As It Cleans”— 
in the modern, streamlined manner. 








Time was when the family’s new electric 
cleaner afforded much pop-eyed awe to 
children who threw bits of paper and lint 
within reach of suction’s invisible, snatch- 
ing fingers. Familiarity and sophistication 
may have spoiled this sport for today’s 
youngsters, but there is no doubt that the 
Hoover Company with its “150” cleaner is 
now making mother and father, at least, 
snap to attention. 

No mere “improved model” is this new 
Hoover; no compromise with anything 
done in the past. From the word, “Go,” 
noted industrial designer Henry Dreyfuss 
and the 136 Hoover engineers enjoyed com- 
plete freedom in its creation. Result: a 
machine with 250 of its 360 parts brand 
new in design, many even in material; a 
household appliance endowed with modern 
functional beauty; a vacuum cleaner that 
does its job almost at command. 

Principal new material used is magne- 
sium, the “airplane metal,” equal to alu- 
minum in strength; one-third less in weight. 
Modern plastics, as well, have a big hand 
in the beauty and practicality of this un- 
usually light-weight housekeeper. So, also, 
has modern paint. Thanks to Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Kem Enamel in a striking new 
“stratosphere gray” color—the Hoover’s 
main body and other outside parts are 
scratch- and mar-proof. 

Incidentally, finishing 5000 Hoover 
Cleaners perfectly per day was something 
of a problem which was quickly solved 
by The Sherwin-Williams engineering staff 
plus, of course, Kem Finishes which can be 
sprayed and baked as well as brushed and 
air-dried. 

Whatever you make, if it must be 
painted, The Sherwin-Williams Company 
will gladly show you how the painting may 
be done quicker, better and more. economi- 
cally. Just write us at Cleveland, Ohio or 
any principal city. 







SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS 
PAINTS 
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— AND HERE ARE THE REASONS WHY 


bo roads and bad weather hold no worries when you 
ride on Goodyear Tires. For out of Goodyear’s experience 
in building millions more tires than any other manufacturer 
have come three great safety developments — safeguards that 
give you matchless security under the most adverse driv- 
ing conditions: 







Goodyear’s leadership as the 
world's largest tire builder 




















te, x . > . . d . 
CENTER TRACTION —deep-cut, road-gripping blocks where the aN | springs from its continued pio- 
tire meets the road=diamond-shaped to resist skidding in any Ey neering of tire advancements 
rection. 


that increase the comfort, con- 
venience and safety of motoring. 





THE GOODYEAR MARGIN OF SAFETY — che proven abiliry of 
this center-traction grip to stop your car quicker than 
other tires. 
SUPERTWIST CORD IN EVERY PLY—more resilient than ordi- 
nary cord, insuring greater blowout protection and 
longer safety-life. 


And because every Goodyear is built to pro- 
tect our good name, you get this triple 
protection in any Goodyear Tire regardless 
of price. Remember, experience proves that 
the cheapest thing on your car is the best tires 
you can buy—and that means Goodyears, for 
twenty-one consecutive years the world’s 
first choice. 
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One early example was Good- 
year’s invention of the Straight 
Side Quick- Demountable Tire 
in 1906—the first tire that could 
be easily changed on the road 
—a great step forward in popu- 
larizing the automobile, 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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‘March With Business to Better Times! 


A CORRESPONDENT WRITES: 


. your message on a local billboard, “March With 
Business to Better Times.” It sounds good, but I’m 
from Missouri. ..... Recent events indicate a lack 
of confidence in business. . . . Why should anybody 
march with business? 


Unhappily our correspondent’s point of view 
prevails, that business is an evil thing, that if any 
marching is to be done, it should be against and 
not with business. 

Why is the public so ready to accept the im- 
plications of soap-boxer and demagogue, that the 
aims of business are inimical to the interests of the 
people? To get at the answer to this riddle, is first 
to get at what people mean when they think and 
talk about “business.” Every day they hear it ex- 
horted, admonished, castigated. What picture of 
“business” do they conjure up as their ears are 
pounded with slogans condemning Wall Street, 
Big Business, Capitalists, Power Trust? 

Assuredly, not the true picture. Not the picture 
of business as it is, the exchange of your services 
and goods for mine to satisfy needs or desires. 
Not the picture of stores and dynamos and rails 

the mechanisms to make easy our trading. The 
very complexity of the mechanisms breeds mis- 
understanding and distrust. Even if men lived by 
bread alone, the baker himself could not flourish 
in a world bound to that meager standard of 
living. So business has responded to the variety 
of interests, the interdependence of men upon 
men, the lively conversion of wants into satis- 
factions, the making of conveniences into neces- 
sities, and luxuries into conveniences. 

But deeper than these manifestations lies the 
business we should march with—that composite 
of courage and imagination and resourcefulness 
and hard work which gives us the spirit and soul 
of enterprise. To get into step with this spirit, to 
encourage it, to question intelligently every pro- 
posal that would depress it, to be a part of it, is 
the smart thing for the individual to do, because 


business alone has brought him his high stand- 
ards of comfort, and it alone can carry him on 
to better days. 

There is no program with an objective of better 
times, no matter how idealistic, to which this 
spirit of business does not subscribe and, with coat 
off, work for. Do you want a better job? Security? 
More purchasing power? Shorter hours? Why, 
then, so does business desire it for you. Selfishly, 
if you will, nevertheless it desires it, and by any 
test its record stands as mute evidence of this 
desire and, more, of its ability to bring it about. 
Business, you will find, is the oldest and most 
skillful hand in America in advancing the material 
comforts of the lowliest citizen. The most pro- 
found statesman, the most stirring orator, the 
most erudite writer, may promise gloriously, but 
the man who builds the factory and the man who 
works there, perform; it is they who deliver the 
goods. 

And one can march with business unashamed. 
The good in the operators of the mechanisms of 
trade far outweighs the bad; the honest out- 
number the crooks; more institutions are socially- 
minded than anti-social; more enterprises are 
serviceable than parasitical. More of the heart 
and will of America is engaged in business than 
in any other field of activity. And more persons, 
by actual count, are concerned in it, for who has 
not something to exchange, who has not the 
spirit of business to want to get on and up in the 
world? 

Time and again business in America has dem- 
onstrated its ability to show the way to good 
times. To paraphrase one of its famous slogans, 
“When better times are brought, business will 
bring them.” 

March with business to better times! 


Vluree Tho fe. 
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DIAMONDS NEVER HAVE BEEN 
SUCCESSFULLY IMITATED 


Imitators have made something that looks like a dia- 

















mond. But at best it is lacking in diamond-quality and 


diamond-value. It is not a gem unless it is an original. 





The imitation has little worth in any market. And it 
serves no practical purpose, for it is soft and cheap and 


useless. Long ago we were the originators of the stencil 





printing process. And our laboratories have sponsored every 


real improvement that has ever been made iu that process. 





Our stencils and inks have been imitated—in appearance only. 
The methods by which they are made are secret—and exacting. 
They may have been copied, but never duplicated. And the 
product thereof is the high-quality standard of the world. The 


Mimeograph invariably does a top-notch job when the supplies 





intended for it are used. Genuine! For brilliant work—for good 


work— insist on having the original. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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Controlled Prices End Democracy 


By H. C. DALE 


Dean of the School of Business 
Administration, Miami University 


“THE American system’’ has 
been widely discussed but sel- 
dom explained. Here is a defini- 
tion that explains why only this 


system can work in a democracy 


Tae practices and customs, in brief, 
the institutions by which society 
manages somehow to keep going, we 
call a system. The one we seem at 
times to understand least but to ad- 
mire most is the American system. 
Systems, to be workable, must com- 
bine governmental controls with 
economic practices. Our American 
system is American because in both 
these respects it conforms to what 
we believe to be American purposes 
and ideals. We talk about it a great 
deal but it is seldom clearly defined. 
What does it mean? 

It means something very definite. 
Narrowed down, it describes the way 
we Americans handle one of the com- 
monest, yet one of the most impor- 
tant, economic relationships—that 
growing out of price. 

Although prices at first glance 
may seem to be mechanical, imper- 
sonal, automatic, every price ex- 
presses a human relationship. There 
can be no prices unless a buyer and 
a seller enter into the human relation- 
ship of exchange out of which prices 
emerge. 

Every transaction, every purchase 
involves a price. Our choice as to 
what we can afford, what we shall 
have to forego, the whole pattern of 
our lives, receives its outlines 
through the impact of prices. There 
is nothing new about this; prices ex- 
isted long before there were any 
economists to write about them. 








Under the American system, competition sets prices. This 


is the only way they can be successfully set in a democracy 


They have appeared in every sort of 
economic society. 

To understand the American sys- 
tem let us look at the various ways of 
setting prices. There are only four: 


1. Prices set by government. 
2. Prices set by producers. 

3. Prices set by consumers. 
A 


Prices set by competition, which 
means competition of buyers with 
buyers and of sellers with sellers. 


One system only sets prices 


COMBINATIONS of one or more of 
these may appear to be operative at 
times but, even here, a close analysis 
will usually reveal that, basically 
and fundamentally, only one method 
lies at the bottom of the particular 
price arrived at. Let us examine each. 


Prices Set by Government. One of 
the oldest functions of government 
has been price fixing. All through 
English history, parliament or local 
borough councils have set the prices 
of bread, ale, wine, poultry, fish, 
cloth, iron goods, and so on. With 
price fixing went also the setting of 
wages by governmental fiat. Similar- 
ly, in colonial America. The job was 
not particularly well done either in 
England or America and there were 
frequent violations, especially if the 
government-set prices fell out of line 
with what would have been the prices 
under other conditions. Canon law 
and common law early accepted this 
idea of government price fixing. 
Only in the United States is there 
any limitation of government’s pow- 
er in this respect. In England, eveu 
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in Canada, it would be perfectly 
legal, so far as mere legality goes, 
for the proper governmental agency 
to set the price of anything even to- 
day. 

Prices Set by Producers. This is 
the method of the Middle Ages and 
incidentally of the NRA code au- 
thorities. In medieval Europe, while 
government regulated the prices of 
food and agricultural products in 
general, the guilds fixed the prices of 
manufactured goods. Before the 
large growth of industry in England, 
the guilds merchant regulated prices. 
Later, the craft guilds, made up of 
manufacturers, set the price of com- 
modities. Although only a half dozen 
NRA codes permitted out and out 
price setting, most of them included 
provisions enabling the code authori- 
ties to sanction producers’ control of 
prices. 

Price Setting by Consumers. This 
is a comparatively new development, 
consumers being traditionally unor- 
ganized. Agricultural cooperation has 
changed this situation in at least one 
field, Contrary to popular belief, co- 
operative activity among farmers 
began on the buying, not the selling, 
end. As consumers, they combined to 
purchase binder twine and breeding 
stock and eventually to manufacture 
various lines (such as gasoline) for 
distribution to their members. How- 
ever, the growth of consumer co- 
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operatives lies ahead, not behind. 

Price Setting by Competition. 
This is commonly regarded as the 
“normal” or “natural” way of deter- 
mining price. Unfortunately, it is 
nothing of the sort, if by “natural” 
or “normal” is meant inherently or 
logically inescapable. To be sure, 
many prices were set by competition 
in ancient and medizval times, but 
the efforts of governments and of 
guilds alike were directed to deter- 
mining prices in other ways, pre- 
sumably in such ways as would meet 
socially desirable ends better than 
prices set by competition. At certain 
times and for certain commodities 
competition might safely be relied 
upon to set a price that was “fair’’ 
or “just” to the particular group 
operating the social machinery of 
control. But this would frequently be 
mere accident. 


Effective competition 


CACH of these methods has been 
employed from the earliest times. As 
a matter of fact, each is used in the 
United States today. But it is the last 
method—price setting by competi- 
tion—that we know as the American 
system. 

The basic notions behind price 
setting by competition are worth ex- 
amining. In the first place, competi- 
tion, to be effective, presupposes a 





large body of potential sellers each 
competing with the others in trying 
to dispose of his wares, with no buy- 
er so large or so powerful that, by 
withholding his order, he can ap- 
preciably affect total demand. Under 
such (assumed) conditions, market 
price is fixed by “the law of supply 
and demand” of the _ classical 
economists. Of course, this assump- 
tion includes also the possibility of 
ready entrance into and withdrawal 
from the market; it overlooks pro- 
duction costs and the continuing 
burden of fixed charges, although the 
former is recognized as setting limits 
below or above which price in the 
long run will not tend to go. 

Thus if “the law of supply and de- 
mand” results in a price so low that 
certain producers cannot profitably 
continue in business, they will even- 
tually withdraw and their withdrawal, 
by reducing supply, will tend to re- 
store prices and so the actual market 
price level is constantly adjusted 
around the price which most nearly 
represents the cost of production. 

This is the theory of competitive 
price. It is the American system. It 
is laissez faire and the political 
counterpart to economic laissez faire 
is democracy. The American system, 
consequently, has a two-fold aspect. 

Viewed from one angle, it means 
competition in the realm of econom- 
ics; viewed from the political angle, 
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Russian customers waiting to buy goods for which the government is able to fix prices 
because, under communism, it not only makes the laws but also owns the store 
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it means democracy as the in- 
evitable and only effective 
counterpart of laissez faire. 
Political institutions develop 
and decline to the extent that,, 
they succeed in implementing 
existing economic systems. 


Democratic prices 


THE great age of democracy 
has been the great age of 
laissez faire, the age of price 
setting by competition. If 
prices are set by producers or 
even by government, then the 
best governmental tool is prob- 
ably fascism or even commu- 
nism. The price fixing features 
of NIRA were bound to break 
down under the democratic 
form of government. They 
might have succeeded under a 
fascist dictatorship. 

To the extent to which Con- 
gress revives price control de- 
vices either by government fiat 
or through coded and cartelized 
industries, to such extent it 
carries us along the road to 
fascism. 

The American system has 
not gone unchallenged in this 
country. It has been assailed 
for years. Chiefly, the attack 
has come from those who would 
like to see prices more largely 
set by producers. Monopoly 
presents the simplest case. Ob- 
viously where an actual monop- 
oly exists, not market action 
but the monopolist determines 
prices. Virtually the same situ- 
ation exists when powerful 
groups agree to act in concert. 
It is against both these forms of 
attack on the American system 
that the Government has di- 
rected some of its most signifi- 
cant efforts. 

Enacted in 1890, the Sher- 
man Act not only prohibited 
monopolies, but declared illegal every 
contract, combination in the form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade. 

In 1896, in the Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association case, an attempt 
of some 18 railroads to stabilize 
freight rates and stop ruinous com- 
petition was held illegal, even though 
it was admitted that the rates were 
reasonable and imposed no undue re- 
strictions on trade. The American 
system as envisioned in the Sherman 
Act declared every contract and 
every combination and conspiracy in 
restraint of trade to be illegal. Said 
the Court in the Addyston Pipe case 
in 1899: 


It has been 
us that the 
pipe 


earnestly pressed upon 
prices at which cast iron 
was sold ... were reasonable... . 
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We do not think the issue an important 
one because, as already stated, we do 
not think at common law there is any 
question of reasonableness open to the 
Court with reference to such contract. 


Price-fixing agreements 


AGREEMENTS by producers to fix 
prices were agreements to fix prices 
and consequently were contrary to 
the whole spirit of the American 
system. 

The first wavering in this reason- 
ing came in the Standard Oil and 
American Tobacco cases, 1911, when 
the Court introduced the so-called 
“rule of reason” as a modifying fac- 
tor. This took the entire status of 
these cases out of the realm of 
specific legislation (the Sherman 
Act) and placed it in the area of 
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If producers are to fix prices, as they do in Italy, they can best 
accomplish this under a fascist form of government 


judicial interpretation. Since then it 
has been held that the Sherman Act 
merely imposes the common law re- 
straints on trade and that when Con- 
gress said “Every contract, combina- 
tion in the form of trust or other- 
wise” it meant only those contracts, 
combinations and conspiracies which 
operated to the prejudice of the pub- 
lic interest. 

Even without the aid and comfort 
afforded by the rule of reason many 
producers have found it possible so 
to “manage” or “administer” prices 
as to thwart the presumptions of the 
American system. Wherever a few 
large units have dominated an in- 
dustry, even though they are ostensi- 
bly in competition and particularly 
where huge initial capital investment 

(Continued on page 85) 














It Couldn’t Happen in 


By FLORENCE P. KAHN 


Former Representative from California 
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President McKinley was in the White House when Mrs. 
Kahn came to Washington to view politics first hand 


i WAS on Thanksgiving Day, 1899, that Mr. Kahn and I ar- 
rived in Washington to await the opening of the 56th Congress. 
President McKinley was in the White House. It was just after 
the Spanish War and the problems following that war were 
awaiting action by Congress. 

Thomas Reed had just retired from Congress and the Speaker- 
ship. Nelson Dingley, famed author of the Dingley Tariff Bill, 
had also retired. Both were representatives from Maine. 

Maine had controlled the most powerful positions both in the 
House and Senate, but in the 56th Congress, with the election 
of Henderson of Iowa as Speaker, the control shifted to the 
Middle West and Iowa controlled the Speakership as well as 
having chairmanship of the most important committees. 
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Since that day, under eight 
Presidents, I have seen 19 
Congresses come and_ go, 
swaying back and forth from 
Democratic to Republican, 
from Republican to Demo- 
cratic. There is no member of 
either House or Senate who 
was in Congress on that open- 
ing day. Members of the Cabi- 
net have come and gone, their 
names lost in obscurity. The 
Supreme Court has changed 
its membership once com- 
pletely and, with one excep- 
tion, possibly thrice, since 
then. 

A living panorama of his- 
toric interest has passed be- 
fore my eyes in that momen- 
tous third of a century. 

In 1899 there were no auto- 
mobiles, radios, long distance 
telephones, or airplanes, and 
the electric development which 
has made them possible was 
still in its infancy. Economic, 





When Col. David B. Henderson 
of Iowa succeeded Thomas Reed 
as Speaker, control of the House 


shifted to the Middle West 
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Congress Now 


SINCE 1900 Mrs. Kahn has been close to the Wash- 
ington scene, either as an interested observer or 
an active participant in events. From her experi- 


ences, she draws some comparisons of people and 


practices yesterday and today 


scientific, industrial and so- 
cial changes make one wonder 
if it really can be the same 
world. 


The older Congresses 


I HAVE often been asked, 
“How does the present Con- 
gress compare with those 
gone before? Has the person- 
nel improved or deteriorated ? 
Is Congress still a workable 
mechanism for producing na- 
tional legislation? Has it, in 
all this changing world, re- 
mained stable? What about 
its present prestige and im- 
portance?” 

My opinion on these ques- 
tions is in no way dogmatic, 
just my own deductions from 
my observations gleaned dur- 
ing these years, first as a fair- 
ly regular visitor in the gal- 
lery and then as a member on 
the floor, always vitally inter- 
ested in national affairs, and 
avidly seizing every oppor- 
tunity to discuss them in sea- 
son and out. 

“Czar” Reed, as Speaker, 
had ruled Congress with an 
iron hand and the let-down under Speaker Henderson 
was sharp and severe. He had none of the power of 
teed and, though the “Reed Rules” were still in force, 
the power slipped from his hands to the floor leadership 
which included not only the floor leader but a coterie 
of the most important members. 

I think it is an undeniable fact that the prestige and 
force of the House depend more upon the strength of 
the Speaker than upon any other one factor. Under the 
stern and frequently dictatorial rule of Cannon, who 
followed Henderson, the country, to say the least, knew 
there was a House. In the reaction against Cannonism, 
the prestige gradually lessened, but it was regained un- 
der the fair but decided rule of Longworth who, in my 
opinion, will rank with the really great Speakers. 

He was extremely jealous of the rights and preroga- 
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When Speaker Cannon ruled 
with an iron hand, the country 
at least knew there was a House 
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Although Champ Clark left the Speak- 
er’s rostrum to fight the selective draft, 
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Thomas Reed, of Maine, called the 
“Czar,” made the House rules and 
enforced them 


tives of the House that had been neglected or ignored 
for many years and, in asserting and insisting upon 
these rights, reestablished the power of the House and 
raised it in the public estimation until it, and not the 
Senate, was the dominating body. 

To illustrate: 

All revenue bills must originate in the House. The 
Dawes-Young plan was to be considered. The Senate 
had it up for consideration as a treaty. The Speaker 
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a strong minority forced the bill through 
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maintained it was a revenue bill, not a treaty, and should 
be considered first by the House. The Speaker was in- 
sistent, the Senate acknowledged the right of the House, 
so not only that plan but all foreign war debt legislation 
has come under that category and the House considers 
it first. 

Since Longworth, the terms of the Speakers have 
been so short that the power has slipped away and the 
Committee on Rules has taken over the direction of 
. legislation entirely. In the past four years it has become 
most powerful and autocratic, reporting out “gag”’ rules 
that out-Reeded Reed and relegated the achievements 
of a “Cannon” to the toy pistol class. 

Bryce in his “American Commonwealth,” written 
almost a half century ago, emphasized the fact that an 
articulate, militant minority is the safeguard of democ- 
racy. In many instances this articulate minority has not 
been in the minority party alone. Frequently it has been 
in the majority as well. It developed such able parlia- 
mentarians as James Mann; such subtle strategists as 
John Sharp Williams; great debaters, logical speakers, 
independent thinkers. There was no blind following of 
leadership outside the House, nor acceptance of ready- 
made legislation. 


Congress was law-maker 


PERHAPS the legislation immediately following our 
entry into the World War will illustrate, not only the 
independence of the membership, but the power of an 
articulate, aggressive minority. 

It was a Democratic House and a Democratic Presi- 
dent. In many quarters the opinion was held that an 
adequate army could not be raised by calling for volun- 
teers; that this was unfair and unsatisfactory and that 
conscription-—or “selective draft,” as it was called then 
—was necessary. 

Except for a short time 
before the end of the Civil 
War, our country had nev- 
er resorted to the draft 
and nobody knew what 
the reaction would be. 

It was understood the 
President favored the se- 
lective draft—but as far 
as I know he never ex- 
pressed his preference in 
any message to Congress. 
Mr. Kahn was the ranking 
minority member of the 
Committee on Military 
Affairs and wholehearted- 
ly in favor of the selective 
draft. 

The Committee was di- 
vided. Hubert Dent of 
Alabama, Chairman of the 
Committee, was definitely 
opposed, as were a major- 
ity of the committeemen. 

So when the legislation 
to provide for the na- 
tional defense was _ re- 
ported out it did not in- 
clude the selective draft 
provision. That was later offered on the floor as an 
amendment. One week was allotted for the debate 






Nelson Dingley, au- 
thor of the famed 
tariff bill, left the 
House in 1899 
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to take the floor against the amendment. When the de- 
bate started, passage of the amendment was doubtful 
but as is progressed the people and the press realized 
its fairness and justice and before the week ended the 
sentiment both in the House and country became so 
pronounced it passed by a big majority. 

But the point I want to make is that, in all of this, the 
President had no communication whatsoever with Mr. 
Kahn. As a matter of fact, Mr. Kahn had neither seen 
nor heard from the President in more than a year when 
he made the fight for the selective draft. Indeed, he did 
not hear from him until many weeks later when the 
President sent for him to be one of a group to discuss 
an entirely different subject. 

Could or would that happen today? It could not! With 
legislation as important as this, in a crisis as vital as 
that, would the House be given a free hand to decide 
what it believed best 
for the country? 

Perhaps the past 
has shed a glamor, 
but I must confess 
that the membership 
as a whole, it seems 
to me, was of a far 
higher type then 
than now. Many of 
the members were 
men of national rep- 
utation, desirous to 
serve in Congress as 
a crown to their 
careers. There were 
fewer inexperienced 
men whose hope was 
to use their con- 
gressional careers as 
stepping stones to 
the future. I am not 
criticizing a laud- 
able ambition—but, 
in the first instance, 
the country reaped 
the benefit of the in- 
tellect, ability and 
experience of the 
men who had al- 
ready achieved. 

There are many 
other reasons for 
the change in char- 
acter of the House 
membership. One of the 
most important is the lack 
of party responsibility—ac- 
centuated by the direct pri- 
mary. It was thought that 
the direct primary would re- 
sult in the expression of the 
untrammeled will of the peo- 
ple and that the control of 
political bosses would be 
eliminated. It has worked 
just the opposite. The pri- 
mary has perpetuated the 
worst features of “boss rule,” 
and, if the candidate ac- 
knowledges any allegiance, 





John Sharp Williams, 
the type of representa- 
tive who refused to ac- 
cept ready-made bills 
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on the Bill—on the amendment, really. 

Though the President’s views were known, the 
Democratic leaders were ranged against him; 
Claude Kitchin, Floor Leader, Mr. Dent and Champ 
Clark, Speaker of the House, who left the rostrum 


Claude Kitchin, one of the 
powerful group who op- 
posed Wilson on the draft 
measure 


it is to the boss and not the 
party. The dire results of the 
lack of party responsibility 
are shown in the type of leg- 
(Continued on page 90) 





Earthquake in 
Washington 


By DONALD MacGREGOR 


REORGANIZATION of the Government 
for greater economy and efficiency has 
been a promised goal of severdl past ad- 
ministrations. It failed. Now it is promised 


again by a slightly different method which 


may mean success 


Prrsment Roosevelt’s sweeping 
proposals for reorganization of the 
Government’s executive machine, 
which in four years he built to a 
peacetime peak in civil employees 
and overhead, constitutes entirely 
fresh strategy for the elimination of 
what he brands “overlapping, dupli- 
cation and contradictory policies” in 
the more than 100 independent de- 
partments, bureaus and other agen- 
cies of the existing establishment. 

Better organization, closer control, 
is his keynote; and here, rather than 
hope for long-awaited financial sav- 
ing, is a hand holding back the op- 
position of countless jobholders sour 
at the thought of the Treasury door 
being slammed in their faces. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s likelihood of success in 
what he undertakes is aided ma- 
terially by the manner of his ap- 
proach—this, plus his driving per- 
sonality and overwhelming party 
support in both Senate and House. 

In moving toward this vast reor- 
ganization Mr. Roosevelt has in mind 
what he promised in his speech in 
Sioux City, Ia., September 29, 1932, 
carrying out the Presidential “duty 
of reducing taxes, of increasing the 
efficiency of government, of cutting 
out the underbrush around our gov- 
ernmental structure, of getting the 
most public service for every dollar 
paid by taxation.” 

In Pittsburgh, on October 19, the 
Same year, he believed “we can make 
Savings by reorganization of existing 
departments, by eliminating func- 
tions, by abolishing many of the in- 








CARTOONS BY EDMUND DUFFY 


Activities which served their emergency purpose and are 
now needless are first on the schedule to be discarded 


boards and commis- 


” 


numerable 
sions. ... 

He feels that these declarations are 
more applicable today than when he 
uttered them since, in his administra- 
tion, the number of departments and 
agencies has been doubled. 


Too many agencies now 


THE depression, of course, was the 
reason for the paradox of the doub- 
ling of the number of agencies in the 
face of repeated promises to cut 
down. At the time it was created, 
Mr. Roosevelt considered each new 
agency a desirable weapon in his fight 
to restore business. Its speedy and 
effective operation he held to be more 
important than the niche in which it 
should be located. He recognized that 
there might be merit in having re- 
ports come directly to the White 
House instead of to the White House 
through a member of the Cabinet. The 
promised reorganization could wait. 
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And it has waited. Now Mr. Roose- 
velt proposes to act. 

His message to Congress of Janu- 
ary 12 asking laws to overhaul the 
executive structure will be followed 
by exercise of his leadership; and 
Congress seems disposed to adhere 
on all save two essential proposals. 

One is replacement of the Comp- 
troller General by an Auditor Gen- 
eral. The Comptroller General, rep- 
resenting Congress, frequently has 
clashed with executive interpreta- 
tions of appropriation acts; and ob- 
viously some in the Administration 
would prefer to go ahead with ex- 
penditures and account later. Op- 
position to this is not from New Deal 
opponents alone, but from some ad- 
ministration stalwarts who fear 
change in the rule would haunt them 
in days to come, that Congress would 
surrender one of its prerogatives. 
Here, and in the civil service proposal 
reducing patronage, is possible de- 
feat. 
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In 1932 the platform adopted by 
the Democratic national convention 
in Chicago pledged a 25 per cent re- 
duction in governmental expense. But 
those who expect such a reduction 
at this late date may as well expect 
Mr. Farley to ask for a recount to de- 
termine the outcome of the Novem- 
ber elections. Conditions at home and 
abroad have developed new national 
policies that have added materially 
to government cost. The Army and 
Navy have been increased. The De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
Treasury, among others, have more 
to do than in 1932. Many new agen- 
cies have made and still are making 
commitments for 20 years to come— 
federal obligations which must be 
carried through to completion. 


A new plan of organization 


THE organization chart that eventu- 
ally will be drawn will show a picture 
much different from that which 
might have been shown four years 
ago. 

For one thing, Mr. Roosevelt’s orig- 
inal hope that the number of depart- 
ments might be reduced now is held 
to be impossible of attainment. Of 
the ten existing departments, five— 
State, War, Navy, Post Office and 
Justice—perform special service and 
cannot well take over any of the new 
activities. 

Of the remaining five now existing, 
two, Treasury and Agriculture, have 
been expanded tremendously. A how! 
would go up if the Department of 
Labor would go to the discard. The 
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Department of Commerce seems an 
established counter-balance. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal to change 
the name of the Department of the 
Interior to the Department of Con- 
servation is chiefly a desire that its 
functions be better described. 

To the existing ten the President 
would add two—the Department of 
Public Welfare, administering social 
security, public health and prisons, 
and the Department of Public Works, 
administering public works, housing, 
and the like. 

To venture a prediction now as to 
what the chart finally will show 
would be pure speculation. Too many 
factors are involved, too many com- 
promises are ahead. Congress must 
approve what the President asks, 
and Congress will be guided by pub- 
lic reaction to the general pro- 
gram. 

As one familiar with the machinery 
in Washington for almost 25 years, 
I was not surprised to learn that it 
was necessary to employ an organ- 
ization outside the Government to 
investigate and report to those con- 
cerned with reorganization on what 
the various departments and agen- 
cies are doing. I venture the asser- 
tion that no single mind can com- 
prehend the multitudinous ramifica- 
tions and describe them intelligent- 
ly. For this reason, the Brookings 
Institution in Wash- 
ington, which has taken 
a lively interest in the 
theory and practice of 
government, was en- 
gaged at a cost of 


Those whose jobs are at stake are always 
ready to leap to the defense of the system 


$40,000 to make a survey and report. 

The Brookings report will be the 
starting point of the three committees 
concerned, committees representing, 
in turn, the President, the Senate 
and the House. Unbiased, and mere- 
ly describing the functions of the de- 
partments and agencies, it will mini- 
mize the danger of friction such as 
wrecked reorganization efforts in the 
past. 

These past efforts go back at least 
as far as the administration of Wil- 
liam H. Taft, who, after a study of 
the subject, sent a message to Con- 
gress in 1912 urging the consolida- 
tion and transfer of bureaus, the clos- 
ing up of useless and outmoded units 
and perhaps the consolidation of reg- 
ular departments. The campaign that 
year and Mr. Taft’s defeat ended his 
effort at reorganization. 


Economic reforms 


WOODROW WILSON entered the 
White House in 1913 concerned more 
with his program for economic re- 
forms than with the organization of 
the governmental machine. The crea- 
tion of the Federal Reserve system 
and the enactment of the Underwood 
Tariff hardly were out of the way 
before war started in Europe. From 
that time forward Mr. Wilson devoted 
himself to foreign and to military af- 
fairs. He built the civil as well as the 
military establishment to an all-time 
high but moved swiftly to reduce it 
as soon as the war ended. 

Warren G. Harding revived the sub- 

(Continued on page 106) 








Main Street of Columbia, Miss., whose citizens refused to let it die 


Balancing Agriculture with Industry 


Ly MISSISSIPPI today the theme 
song is ‘balance agriculture with in- 
dustry.” 

With a total farm income of $185,- 
000,000 in Mississippi last year as 
compared with a total industrial pay 
roll of only $14,000,000 for the same 
period, Mississippians realize that 
the task is as stupendous as it is ne- 
cessary. 

Hugh L. White, Mississippi’s gov- 
ernor, was elected on a promise to 
balance agriculture with industry. 
In his campaign he declared that 
agriculture alone cannot prosper, 
that industry alone is in a hazardous 
commercial situation, but that, when 
balanced, these two can provide per- 
manent prosperity. Mississippians, to 
a large degree enslaved to a one- 
crop cotton system, are seeking a 
more secure basis on which to build. 

Fortunately Mississippians have a 
laboratory test of this plan—a mini- 
ature model, so to speak, and, since 
it has succeeded in miniature, the 
plan presents only the problem of 


By OLIVER EMMERICH 


A MISSISSIPPI city which, eight years ago, faced certain 
death, provides an object lesson to show what may be 


accomplished when business men and farmers join 


hands to hunt prosperity and progress side by side 


proportions when applied to the state 
as a whole. 

Columbia, county seat of Marion 
County, home town of Governor 
White, is the miniature model, and 
eight years of agricultural-industrial 
balancing offer forceful argument 
that the plan can work. 

Columbia was a typical Mississippi 
sawmill town of something more than 
4,000 population, home of the J. J. 
White Lumber Company, of which 
the Mississippi Governor was active 
head. The long leaf yellow pine of the 
J. J. White Lumber Company was 
rapidly cutting out. Eight hundred 
men were destined to be thrown out 
of employment. Anyone who has ever 
seen an abandoned sawmill town can 
appreciate the fate which awaited 
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these people. A deserted mill town 
is the lonesomest place in the world. 
Usually the dwellings, the commis- 
sary, the office buildings are sold and 
razed as second-hand lumber, the mill 
is moved away and only a few cross- 
ties, the mill pond, and the decaying 
walls of the mill structure remain— 
a dreary scene, indeed. 

Eight years ago Columbia faced 
this industrial fate. The agriculture 
picture, on the other hand, was not 
much brighter, because Marion 
County was strictly a cotton and 
corn county with little diversifica- 
tion. 

Refusing to pursue the customary 
sawmill routine of death, the people 
of Columbia and Marion County or- 
ganized the Marion County Chamber 
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of Commerce. Then and there was 
born Mississippi’s plan to balance 
agriculture with industry. The cit- 
izens, utilizing good judgment and 
understanding that money and man 
power are required to promote a com- 
munity, raised a large budget and 
elected Ward Flanders, an able and 
patient worker, as the executive in 
charge. 

Developments were clrmsy at first, 
but soon the Columbine Knitting 
Mills, now employing 75 persons, was 
launched with results that added zest 
to the campaign. To move uniformly 
on both the agricultural and indus- 
trial fronts, the leading farmers and 
their wives were placed in school bus- 
es and private cars and, with expen- 
ses paid, taken on several tours into 
northeast Mississippi, a successful 
dairy area. Many farmers purchased 
good grade dairy cows as well as 
good poultry as a result of this pro- 
motion. Dairying was added to the 
county’s farm values. 

Next a canning plant was obtain- 
ed—a task much easier to report 
than execute—and farmers were 


A canning plant promoted diversified agriculture, while the Reliance 
Manufacturing Company meant a million dollar pay roll in 38 months 
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awarded contracts to grow sweet po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, turnips, beets, 
beans, peas, spinach, pimentos, all at 
a definite price established before 
planting time. The venture was so 
successful that the Dorgan-McPhil- 
lips Packing Corporation of Mobile, 
Ala., decided to abandon three other 
plants and concentrate in Columbia. 
The plant operates ten months a year 
and this season will pay close to 
$175,000 for labor and raw products. 


Industries were bought up 


THE Columbia Chamber of Com- 
merce then decided to go after indus- 
tries in a large way and a liberal plan 
of cooperation was advanced. Suit- 
able industries were offered buildings 
free provided sufficient pay rolls were 
guaranteed. The Reliance Manufac- 
turing Company of Chicago, makers 
of men’s shirts and pajamas, agreed 
to locate in Columbia and spend a 
million dollars within ten years. The 
community agreed to build a build- 
ing with 72,000 square feet of floor 
space which was to be deeded free of 





lien when the guaranteed pay roll 
was met. The deal was made and the 
million dollar pay roll mark was 
reached in 38 months. 

The firm added 12,000 square feet 
of warehouse space to its plant and 
today a large addition is contemplat- 
ed. More than 700 employees work 
in this plant and 85 per cent of them 
live on the surrounding farms. The 
plant is obviously utilizing a surplus 
of idle labor from these farms. 

Encouraged by their progress, and 
now fighting, not to escape death, but 
to accomplish genuine progress, the 
community brought in a wood reduc- 
tion plant. This plant utilizes the 
pine stumps from the surrounding 
lands, an otherwise worthless prod- 
uct but the removal of which makes 
soil easier to cultivate and hence 
more valuable. The Southern Naval 
Stores Company buys these stumps 
from the farmers, making it possible 
for agriculture to benefit directly 
from industry. The factory employs 
110 men in its plant and an addition- 
al 100 men on the outside. 

The Squire-Dingee Company of 
Chicago and New Orleans 
put a pickle station in Co- 
lumbia. In season about 25 
workers are employed and 
farmers are given a market 
for cucumbers. The White 
Wirebound Box Company 
came next adding 30 more 
men to the list of employed. 

Then the Chamber of Com- 
merce sought to develop an 
untouched stretch of yellow 
pine which was being held 
for investment and the Lou- 
isiana-Southern Lumber 
Company, employing 75 men, 
opened at Foxworth, two and 
a half miles west of Colum- 
bia. Further effort develop- 
ed a hardwood manufactur- 
ing plant to consume the raw 
products of the Pearl River 
Swamp. This factory, The 
Kentucky Lumber Company, 
gives a livelihood to 150 men. 

But there were many fac- 
tors to be considered as this 
program unfolded. For ex- 
ample, one manufacturer 
hesitated to locate in a town 
of less than 5,000 population, 
doubting that the labor sup- 
ply was sufficient. Many 
northern manufacturers 
seem to think that labor 
must come from the cities. 
Columbia, like many parts of 
the South, draws her labor 
from the surrounding farms. 
After all, it did seem unrea- 
sonable that a town of some 
4,000 could supply a thous- 











and or so garment workers. 
(Continued on page 92) 
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New building helps 1,200,000 carpenters, brick- 
layers, plasterers find work. Electricians, plumbers, 
painters, follow. Trainloads of building materials 
keep hammers and trowels busy 


GS omEWHERE near 425,000 new homes will be built in 1937, 
according to W. C. Bober, statistician for Johns-Manville. 

The Federal Housing Administration says that 270,000 
home units were built in 1936, which was more than the com- 
bined total for 1932, 1933 and 1934. The F.H.A. estimate for 
1937 is between 400,000 and 450,000 dwelling units. 

Rents showed an average increase of 11 per cent in 1936. 

Figuring cost of building the average home at $3,500, the 
total spent will be roughly $1,500,000,000—a helpful boost to 
American purchasing power. It is estimated that, of this sum, 
approximately $650,000,000 will be spent for hiring labor— 
$900,000,000 for buying lumber, brick, roofing, plaster, paint, 
air conditioning, etc. 

The Mortgage Bankers’ Association points to the favorable 
outlook but deplores government competition with their busi- 
ness, such as continuation of F.H.A.’s insurance guarantee 
after July, 1937, and certain potentialities in the proposed 
Wagner housing legislation. 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Will New Housing 
Lead Recovery? 


Restore Employment to Normal? 


EWING GALLOWAY 
Scaffolding and steelwork on apartment house. 
Multiple dwelling units join in upswing with small 
home building to aid construction industry 
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Sunday traffic scenes like this 
are common but unnecessary 


ly 1900, a traveling salesman for 
hardware, including blacksmith sup- 
plies, received word from the local 
freight agent to come down and get 
his horseless carriage. Wondering 
what it was all about, he went down 
to the freight yards and, sure 
enough, there on a flat car was a 
contraption known as the Monarch 
automobile. 

For a moment the salesman was 
dumbfounded. Then he remembered 
that the sales manager of his com- 
pany had jokingly remarked that an automobile might 
enable his Iowa representative to cover enough territory 
to bring up sagging profits. Visiting the post office, the 
salesman found a letter from the home office telling him 
to get busy in an enlarged territory with the present 
he would find in the railroad yards. 

He got busy. An entire day was spent in getting the 
new vehicle off the railroad car and fixing a flat tire. He 
towed the car home with a horse. 

Lacking an instruction book, the salesman learned to 
drive the car by trial and error. The roads were so bad 
this first car didn’t last long, nor did the second. The 
third, the salesman largely built himself. He made the 
axles, the crank-shaft, the steering gear and one of the 
two cylinders. That car didn’t last long either. One day 
on a rough road a front wheel came off, the axle dipped 
into the ground, and the salesman sailed through the 
air minus his pants, which clung to the steering wheel. 
He sold the wreck for $25. 

To this salesman must go a large measure of credit— 
if he was not the first to make commercial use of the 
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Planned 


PROPOSING A PLAN by which the 
36,000 lives now lost annually in high- 
way occidents may be saved and the 
country given the highways for which 
the motorists are already paying but, 
because of circumstances and their own 


disinterest, have not received 


Many of the good solid roads still have narrow bridges 
built for the motor cars of another day 


automobile, he certainly was one of the pioneers. Today, 
Phineas Colcord Fluent, 84, is Iowa’s oldest traveling 
salesman. And if you have any doubts as to the value 
of the automobile or of roads to drive it on, just ask him. 

Mr. Fluent is just one of thousands who earn their 
livelihood traveling millions of miles a year to reach 
the merchants and dealers in big cities and wayside 
hamlets. They motor rapidly from town to town, bring- 
ing the benefits of keen competition to the consumer. 

Motoring salesmen, among the first to spread the 
gospel of good roads, however, compose but one tiny 
spot in the vast highway transportation business. 

Just as a billion dollars is incomprehensible, so is the 
use made of the motor vehicle. But through it all runs 
this thread of truth: 

Highway transportation is a business. Not the vehicle 
and accessory manufacturers alone, not the petroleum 
industry, not the operators of trucks and buses, not the 
builders of roads and suppliers of materials but all to- 
gether, these and the fellow with an old flivver and the 
one with the latest model—that’s the highway trans- 
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Highways and Business 


By WILLIAM M. KINNEY 


General Manager, Portland Cement Association 





The Indians followed a winding trail, so the 
car does, too, and accidents are invited 


portation industry. And that industry depends 
directly upon the kind of tracks supplied the 
trucker, the bus operator and the individual 
motorist because the road is as much a part 
of the vehicle as the tires or steering wheel. 


Handicapped by poor programs 


IT doesn’t matter which has been most re- 
sponsible for modern highway usage, the car 
or the road. The fact remains that the car in 
general is far superior to the road. 

That is not the fault of highway engineers 
and officials nor of present methods of road 
building and financing. 

There are many stretches of first class roads 
and really modern streets which testify that 
the engineers know what road users need for 
safety, comfort and driving economy. They 
know how to build these facilities. They are 
capable of building them faster. 

But, handicapped by improper laws, lack of 
system, lack of programs, highway engineers 
are given no opportunity to build the facilities 
indisputably proved desirable, either in terms 
of dollars and cents or saved lives and limbs. 
As matters now stand, there is little to inspire 
confidence that the roads of ten or 20 years 
hence will be better fitted for the .traffic of 





Multiple lane highways with traffic separations will make auto travel almost 
fool-proof. They cost money, of course, but motorists are already paying for them 
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that day than are today’s 
roads for today’s traffic. 

As compared with the 
path the nation can be on— 
and at no greater cost—the 
present method is a make- 
shift. The new path is one 
of faster progress, greater 
safety, greater economy 
for the driver and sound 
spending. It looks ahead 
and eliminates guesswork. 
It is the way pointed out 
by rational highway plan- 
ning. 

To see the need for the 
new path, glance for a mo- 
ment at the roads of to- 
day—3,000,000 miles of 
them plus some 300,000 
miles of streets. 

Only towns and cities 
near one another have any- 
thing like adequate high- 
way connections. There 
isn’t a highway between 
Detroit and Chicago that 
offers easy traveling and 
complete safety. There is 
none between New York 
and Boston, between Cleveland and Cincinnati, between 
Chicago and Washington, between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. And the roads that serve cities such as these 
are the nation’s busiest roads! 

Only a small part of the 332,000 miles of main state 
highways, which carry 60 to 80 per cent of the rural 
road traffic, are fitted to their job. Some 30 per cent, 
110,000 miles, are classed as high type, which implies 
good, solid roads. Sadly, many of these roads were built 
for a motor car of another day. Many wind around almost 
like the deer and Indian paths they originally followed. 
Manly are too narrow, have sharp turns, skimpy shoul- 
ders, narrow bridges. 

Then come about 65,000 miles of intermediate type 
roads which cost more to drive on and are less safe 
than the high type roads. 
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Skimpy shoulders and broken edges 


menace drivers on too many roads 
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The balance of the main state 
roads scarcely measures up to the 
needs of the automobile of 20 years 
ago. Half of the main state high- 
ways, the busiest roads, are classed 
as mud and dust roads. 


Rural roads are poor 


NOW, aside from the main state 
highways, there are 2,700,000 miles 
of main county and strictly land 
service roads. Of these roads, only 
a fifth have received any worth 
while improvement at all, and most 
of these will give your car’s springs 
a thorough workout. 

The job to be done is not so over- 
whelming as it might appear be- 
cause, altogether, the main county 
and local roads carry only a third 
of the traffic. Thousands of miles 
deserve only rudimentary improve- 
ment from the pure economic point 
of view. Nevertheless, some 600,000 
miles of main county roads, over 
which come floods of farm products, 
need surfacing. 

Rural highways alone, therefore, 
measure up to a full sized job. 

In addition, there are streets, countless miles of which 
are connecting links with the main state highway sys- 
tems. In too many cases, fairly decent rural roads, and 
even wide, first class roads, lead into a city or town, 
where immediately the driver is confronted with nar- 
row, rough roadways, congestion and other hazards that 
reduce the usefulness of the car. 

The shameful record of 37,000 motor car deaths in 
1935 and of 36,000 in 1936, the more than a million in- 
jured each year, is damning evidence that present roads 
and streets are inadequate. 

Highway and safety engineers have demonstrated 
that highway facilities can be built that make travel 
almost fool-proof. 

Safe highways—-divided lane roads, 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Enough money to end 15,000 grade crossings has been diverted from highway funds 











ILLUSTRATIONS BY STUART HAY 


If the Immigration Bureau says you have trachoma, 
you have, no matter who says otherwise 


Trial by Commission 


By HERBERT COREY 


INVESTIGATING our own peculiar American form of 


tyranny which permits the Government to find men 


guilty of violating rules that have not even been printed 


Tats is a hypothetical question. 
Like most hypothetical questions it 
is full of dynamite. Suppose that 
your name is Ignatz Hanfstaengel 
and that you have checked in at Ellis 
Island on your way to what you hope 
will be citizenship in the United 
States. Suppose that an examining 
surgeon of the U. S. Bureau of Immi- 
gration looks at you. Suppose that he 
says, 

“Out, Ignatz. You have trachoma. 
We cannot permit you to enter.” 

Continue the suppositions. Sup- 
pose that you call all the members 
of Johns Hopkins hospital staff and 
all the trachoma experts from the 
New York Medical Center, and a few 
Surgeon majors from the Medical 
Corps of the United States Army, 


and they with one voice say that 
you have no trachoma, never have 
had trachoma, and that your eyes 
are bright as a cat’s under a bed. 

These testimonies may afford you 
some personal rejoicing, but they 
will have no bearing on the matter 
at issue. If the examiner from the 
U. S. Bureau of Immigration sticks 
to it that you have trachoma you 
have trachoma, so far as getting into 
the United States is concerned. He 
is, in effect, the sole judge of the 
facts in your case. 

Let us have another hypothetical 
question. Suppose you are a manu- 
facturer in a good way of business— 
constructing roads and public build- 
ings, for example. Suppose that you 
have constructed a road to the re- 
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quirements stated in the Government 
contract, which, by the way, includes 
a paragraph that the findings of fact 
of the contracting officer, the other 
party to the contract, are final and 
conclusive. This means in every day 
language that you cannot test out 
such findings in the courts if there is 
any reasonable evidence to support 
them. 

Suppose further, that you receive 
payment for the road after it has 
been inspected and accepted. True, 
you have guaranteed in that contract 
the material and workmanship for a 
year. In the meantime the road is 
subjected to heavy traffic, and the 
road was never intended for heavy 
traffic, with the result that it de- 
teriorates during the year. Also, in 
the meanwhile, you have taken two 
or three other contracts with the fed- 
eral Government to construct public 
buildings. 

You have counted on the monthly 
installments under such contracts to 
pay for your material and labor but 
one day you wake up and find that 
the Government refuses to pay you 
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because the contracting officer under 
the road contract says that the road 
is torn to pieces and that such tear- 
ing resulted because you failed to 
construct it properly. The Govern- 
ment has let another contract for the 
reconstruction of the road, and the 
cost of reconstruction is several thou- 
sand dollars more than was paid to 
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rulings of many courts, supported by 
the ruling of the United States Su- 
preme Court itself, that most of the 
various independent commissions, 
agencies and offices of the federal 
Government are supreme in their 
judgment of facts in disputed cases. 
The courts to which appeal may be 
had may only rule on the law. It fol- 





Oh, I am the Cook and the Captain bold, 
and the Mate of the Nancy brig 


you for constructing it in the first 
instance. This is due to the fact that 
the road as reconstructed is a better 
road, made out of better material 
than your contract required. 

You are indignant and call in your 
lawyer. He tells you that the contract 
means what it says and that, if the 
contracting officer has concluded the 
road failed because of poor materials 
and workmanship, you are stuck. He 
Says you can sue the United States 
in the Court of Claims for the money 
withheld under the public building 
contracts but that the Government 
will file a counterclaim or cross ac- 
tion for the expense of reconstruct- 
ing the road and that maybe after 
two or three or four years you may 
be able to get a part of your money 
as the result of a judgment, though 
that is doubtful. 


It’s a one-sided decision 


WHAT becomes of your material 
men and laborers in these two, three 
or four years? Unless you have other 
cash sufficient to carry out the con- 
tracts or can borrow the money, the 
surety is compelled to take over the 
contracts and likely you go into 
bankruptcy. And why? 

Because it has been established by 


lows that it is quite possible, al- 
though admittedly an absurdity, for 
a citizen to be found guilty of a fault 
of which he has no knowledge what- 
ever. The federal bureau before 
which he is haled to answer this 
charge may make its own investiga- 
tion, bring in its own evidence, in 
effect hand down an_ indictment, 
prosecute the citizen before its own 
court, find him guilty and order him 
punished. 

And it is possible—even if it is ab- 
surd—that all these things might 
happen even if every statement of 
fact made by the federal investigator- 
prosecutor-judge combination were 
as false as Baron Munchausen’s best 
tales. 

The federal bureau would only be 
overruled by an appellate court if it 
had handed down a judgment in 
defiance of the governing law and 
in the absence of evidence to give 
some support to the administrative 
findings as to the facts. If that judg- 
ment obeyed the letter of the law 
it would stand unless you could prove 
to the court that the findings of fact 
were so contrary to the actual facts 
as to amount to fraud on you—a dif- 
ficult task! 

That, of course, sounds like un- 
qualified nonsense. But worse is said 


to have happened in one case before 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. It will be understood that I 
am not passing on the accuracy of 
the allegations of fact. Because of 
this I am carefully avoiding any 
statement which might lead to the 
identification of the parties in inter- 
est. The judgment of the F. C. C. 
may, so far as I know, have been 
absolutely right. But here are the 
statements of fact made by the losers 
in the case. 

They allege that they were owners 
of a small broadcasting station in a 
large city. The low power and the 
wave length assigned to this station 
permitted them to cover only the 
local territory. A speculator in 
broadcasting stations came to them 
—they say—and offered to buy them 
out. The station was then worth ap- 
proximately $500,000 and his offer 
was nowhere near that sum. In any 
case they did not want to sell. 

“Tll get you yet,” the speculator 
said—they say—‘and you'll go out 
of business on your ears.” 

Whereupon he bought an equally 
low-power, under-waved station in 
another state, but within the local 
broadcasting area of the first sta- 
tion. He then obtained permission 
from the F. C. C. to increase the pow- 
er of his station, on the plea that the 
state in which it was located lacked 
proper broadcasting facilities. This 
statement was quite true of the state 
as a whole, although his newly ac- 
quired station was within an area 
which was practically jammed with 
stations. Then he installed a direc- 
tional antennae pointed toward the 
station he had originally tried to buy, 
and simply washed that station out 
of business. The U. S. Supreme Court 
held in effect that the decision of the 
F. C. C. could not be overruled. 

It had been rendered in accordance 
with the law governing its authority. 
The Supreme Court ruled that the 
F. C. C. must be held to be the sole 
judge of the facts. 


Congress set up these ‘‘courts”’ 


THE reader may think that this is 
ridiculously wrong. It may seem to 
him that it is supremely silly that a 
condition has been set up in which it 
is possible for a citizen to be punished 
for something he did not do, so long 
as it can be shown that his trial was 
conducted with due regard to the 
form of a law which had been held 
to be constitutional. But the reader 
must not jump to the conclusion that 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States is responsible for this condi- 
tion. 

The rule that the various inde- 
pendent federal agencies, commis- 
sions and bureaus are the sole judge 
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of the facts in the controversies on 
which they pass, and that the only 
grounds on which their rulings may 
be attacked in the appellate courts 
are that the law under which they 
have ruled is unconstitutional or that 
the culprit has not been given a hear- 
ing in conformity to the provisions 
of that law is a statutory enactment. 
Congress wrote it into the law. 

Exceptions may be found to that 
statement. Not all of the agencies, 
commissions and bureaus enjoy the 
authority to be detective, prosecutor, 
judge and jury. But the tendency is 
expanding. More and more these 
agencies are being given these 
extraordinary and dictatorial powers. 
A special committee of the American 
Bar Association found recently that 
73 federal administrative commis- 
sions and agencies exercise judicial 
power in 276 classes of cases al- 
though their powers are primarily 
administrative or regulatory. They 
do this under 1,300 specific grants by 
Congress. These figures do not in- 
clude the agencies which operated 
under statutes held to be unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court, the 
several government corporations, or 
the Civil Service Commission and the 
General Accounting Office, which are 
in a different class. 

Some of these agencies have set 
up what are to all intents and pur- 





poses regular courts, lacking only 
curled wigs and black gowns. They 
have established formal rules of 
practice before them, and there are 
even associations of lawyers who 
specialize in such practice. No law- 
maker has ever pinned the court 
label on these agencies, but there 
they are. They are the Patent Office, 
the S.E.C., the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
Department of the Treasury, the 
Board of Tax Appeals, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Federal 
Alcohol Administration, Tariff Com- 
mission, Veterans’ Administration, 
General Land Office, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, I. C. C., 
the Bureau of Customs, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

The powers granted some of these 
agencies by Congress are so ex- 
traordinary that the rules they lay 
down to govern an industry have the 
force and effect of law. They are 
practically little congresses. Every 
one remembers that the fact was de- 
veloped by the question of a justice 
of the Supreme Court that men had 
been found guilty of infractions of 
a regulation that had never been 
printed. It had simply grown up in 
practice in one of the agencies. 

Many of these administrative 
bodies are composed of political ap- 
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pointees who need not necessarily 
have any knowledge of law. Yet they 
are empowered, not only to make 
laws which the citizens must obey, 
but to prepare the evidence against 
persons charged with violations, 
prosecute them, and bring in and 
enforce decisions. If the victim of an 
unjust ruling by one of these agen- 
cies is determined to preserve his 
vanishing rights as an American, his 
position has been defined by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in these 
terms: 


Entirely too many citizens find in 
actual experience that access to the 
court is difficult, that the procedural ma- 
chinery is complicated beyond any hope 
of their understanding, and that the 
legal system moves so slowly in their 
behalf that no prompt and summary re- 
lief may be obtained. 


Limited review by courts 


BUT the worst of the situation has 
not yet been told. According to Col. 
O. R. McGuire, chairman of special 
committee on administrative law of 
the American Bar Association: 


Except for money claims, the right to 
obtain an independent review of con- 
troversies with the United States does 
not exist and never has existed in a 
great many cases; in others the right 
of review is limited to questions of law; 
and, even as to the law, the conflicting 


(Continued on page 108) 











“Pll get you yet,” the speculator said, “and you 
will go out of business on your ear.” He did 
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Improvised layouts like this in which trailer families 


Trailers 





start out are traded as soon as possible for factory models 


Anna. in San Francisco on one 
steamship of 20 trailers which had been 
towed from Detroit to New York to be 
loaded on the liner, and their immediate 
sale to migrant families who turned in 
home-made trailers as part of the first 
payment, started a line of inquiry which 
is expected to have far-reaching results. 
The California State Division of Immi- 
gration and Housing not only wants to 
know more about the hundreds of thou- 
sands of families now living in homes on 
wheels, but has been requested by busi- 
ness organizations to provide informa- 
tion that may help solve the problem of 
what communities are to do with half- 
empty schools and other public services 
organized at great cost, but which are 





now being deserted by families who elect 
to live in trailers. 

This particular shipment of trailers 
was merely the largest of many sent by 
ship and railroad to meet the heavy de- 
mand. The same kind of shipments are 
reaching other coastal points, and most 
inland cities as well. 

California is collecting information for its own use, 
but recognizes that such data is of national value since 
most trailer traffic moves through California at one time 
or another. 

Information which may lead to action is desired, offi- 
cials say, not with any intent to restrict trailer traffic, 
but simply to help find a way to adjust communities to a 
new way of life which several million Americans have 
selected, and which may portend the future development 
of hundreds of communities. Local governmental units, 
it is asserted, must be ready for changes which seem im- 
minent in many forms of public service. 

Traffic checkers at key highway “‘bottle-necks” for the 
California State Division of Immigration and Housing, 
and for the Federal Resettlement Administration which, 
incidentally, is seeing Americans do voluntarily for them- 
selves what it was organized to do—“resettle’’—are re- 
vealing that the rush toward living in automobile trailers 
is spreading rapidly from the lower and higher economic 
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PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


Although all classes are represented, many of the migrants 
are those who took to the road rather than “go on relief” 


grades through all gradations of American society. 

The working man, the surveys show, is not only taking 
to the highways with his family in immensely larger num- 
bers than all other groups combined, but it has become 
profitable for him to do so, and he is building his own 
trailer, when necessary, to get in motion. Even more, he 
will live in a truck body with his family until he can save 
money to purchase a factory-built trailer. 

Moreover, he prospers without benefit of labor organi- 
zations to plead his cause, and in this aspect many sociolo- 
gists see a return to old-time American principles of in- 
dependent journeymen laborers. 

The trailer migration, records show, has raised serious 
economic problems in 27 states. In 16 states populations 
have deserted costly public services installed for them 
and, in 11 other states, present public services such as 
schools, highways and police protection are now insuffi- 
cient to meet the needs of trailer brought populations. 

States which have lost population to trailer life include 
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Bring Families and Problems 


By KHYBER FORRESTER 


IN California alone, 180,000 families 
are now living in trailers, moving from 


place to place as the spirit moves them. 


Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia, Iowa, Oklahoma and 
South Dakota. 

States which have gain- 
ed population due to trailer 
traffic (the gains may be 
temporary) include Arizo- 
na, California, Louisiana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, 
Washington, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, Ohio and 
Wisconsin. 

In Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Florida, 
Maine, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oregon, 
Texas and Wyoming losses 
and gains approximately 
balance each other. 

The District of Columbia, 
finally, has gained by the 
new trailer migrancy. 

Widespread community 
tax and fiscal adjustments 
predicted less than six 
months ago for some future 
date are now occurring and 
business men and organiza- 
tions are wondering wheth- 
er to try to stabilize mi- 
grant trailer families or 
find a way to accommodate 
themselves and local units 
of government to what 
seems like a permanent 
change in American life. 

Large organizations— 


Many communities, acting in self-defense, have had to erect permanent camps 
like that above to meet the sanitary and health problems created when com- 
munities like the one below spring up. At the time the lower photo was made 
approximately 1,000 persons were camped here on what had been the town dump 
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Already the need exists to adapt 


public services built for a stable pop- 


ulation to meet this new way of life 
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the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco is one—are 
trying to find ways of adjusting community and business 
systems to the new mass migration. 

The California highway check-up shows that the fami- 
lies on the highways are about evenly divided between 
agricultural and industrial workers. A large number are 
families from the drought states who have turned to trail- 
er life rather than accept public relief. They include former 
farm owners, farm renters and farm laborers. The in- 
dustrial workers include plumbers, sheet metal workers, 
glass workers, railroad men, textile workers, electricians, 
carpenters, painters, brick masons, automobile mechanics, 
radiomen, locksmiths, in fact all the trades active in 
modern life. 


Professional men included 


CONSIDER that even photo-finishers, some with their 


"finishing apparatus and darkrooms in their trailers, are 


included and you have an idea how far trailer migrancy 
is proceeding. 

Professional men, including doctors, newspapermen, 
clergymen, lawyers and artists, too, are in the migrant 
stream. 

Least important numerically are those who are retired 
and living on income from investments. They purchase 
the de luxe trailers, it is true, but the low-cost equipment 
is what looks like the future big bet for the manufactur- 
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Modern trailer camps offer sanitary facilities, laundry tubs, shower baths, 
play rooms for children and even nurses in attendance. Below, a camp that 
just grew up proves inadequate in bad weather 
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ers, as it turned out to be in the case of the automobile. 

It has been a far cry from the finely appointed trailer 
camps near many cities, to the “jungle camps” of the 
families just starting out, but communities are now slow- 
ly putting in public camps for the less-well-fixed financial- 
ly. They have been forced to take this step for sanitary 
reasons. 

Large private employers of migrant labor, notably in 
California, have joined the movement of supplying such 
sanitary camps. 

Where they have not done so, the federal Government 
has been prevailed upon to put in simple sanitary migrant 
camps, largely as demonstrational projects to acquire ex- 
perience in dealing with the problem and eventually to 
train managers for community and private camps. 

Popular conceptions of how to advance in life, some of 
them hundreds of years old and ingrained in the very 
nature of humankind, are being shattered as workmen 
discover that, as rolling stones, they can gather moss. 

Roger W. Babson, with his prediction that within 20 
years half of the American population would be living 
in rolling homes, may or may not have taken cognizance 
of the “other half’’ of the rolling homers which is on the 
highway because it has literally been forced there to es- 
cape charity and relief, but nevertheless this class of 
working migrants, in the opinion of sociologists who have 
been dealing with the problem, is the one which threatens 
to make his prediction come true. 

California highway checkers 
report to the State Division of 
. Immigration and Housing that, 
at a given moment, some 180,- 
000 families are living on 
wheels in that state alone. Flor- 
ida and other southern states 
fill up with the migrant traffic 
more heavily in winter. The 
total number of migrant famil- 
ies near the bare subsistence 
level is estimated, on a ratio 
worked out by various state 
checks, to be about 400,000. 
With children, the total mi- 
grant population is believed to 
be near 2,000,000—and grow- 
ing steadily! 

These people pay their way 
by working at their trades, at 
odd jobs and in agricultural 
pursuits, the latter notably in 
California, Oregon, Arizona, 
Florida, and Texas. When the 
crops of one area have been 
harvested and work slows 
down, they proceed to points 
where work is available. They 
buy automobiles, parts, ac- 
cessories and everything nor- 
mal families require. Mer- 
chants are even now busy 
studying ways to obtain more 
of their trade. 

“When they have an oppor- 
tunity to remain a considerable 
time in one location with con- 
tinuous work, the whole fam- 
ily,” says a California labor ad- 
viser, “turns to rebuilding the 
trailer and making necessary 
repairs. Their aim is, of course, 
a fine commercially-built trail- 
er, just as the objective of many 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Nine Men and Labor Relations 


By BERNARD KILGORE 


FIVE cases resulting from the National Labor Relations 
Board’s efforts to interpret and enforce the act which 
created it have reached the Supreme Court. No mat- 


ter what the decision, the situation will be improved 


Win OR LOSE, the National La- 
bor Relations Board’s battle before 
the U. S. Supreme Court to establish 
the constitutionality of the Labor 
Relations Act of 1935 seems almost 
certain to help clarify the federal 
Government’s powers in the impor- 
tant field of industrial affairs. 

As matters now stand, neither the 
3oard, which is supposed to enforce 
the statute, nor the employers and 
employees, whose dealings are sup- 
posed to be regulated by it, have any 
clear idea as to its validity. An al- 
most impossible situation, beset by 
litigation and confusion, has grad- 
ually resulted from its enactment. 

A clear decision one way or the 
other should prove helpful. The test 
cases, therefore, should be of wide 
general interest to American busi- 
ness. 

The Labor Relations Board has un- 
dertaken to apply the law to virtually 
all kinds of corporate enterprises, in- 
cluding manufacturing. Should the 
Supreme Court approve this broad 
interpretation of the act, organized 
labor will have reestablished, at 
least in part, the “Magna Charta” 
which was so enthusiastically—and 
prematurely—hailed in Section Ta 
of the National Industrial Recovery 


Act. A decision of this sort might 
bring most of the field of capital- 
labor relationships within the orbit 
of congressional authority. Protec- 
tion of labor’s right to bargain col- 
lectively and under majority rule 
would then appear to have been 
definitely established as a duty of the 
federal Government. 


Clarifying federal powers 


A SWEEPING decision against the 
Labor Relations Act, on the other 
hand, would reemphasize the local 
character of employer-employee deal- 
ings, and put the leaders of organized 
labor right back where they started 
nearly four years ago in their fight 
to obtain federal assistance. 

Even a limited decision, restrict- 
ing application of the law’s provi- 
sions to enterprises definitely en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, would 
represent a serious set-back to the 
labor groups because it would leave 
them without what they consider to 
be adequate aid in the important 
manufacturing fields. 

It is likely that some kind of a 
Labor Relations Act decision will be 
handed down while the current ses- 
sion of Congress is at work. If the 
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Act stands up, the national legisla- 
ture probably will be urged to ap- 
prove certain “modifications” and 
“improvements.” It is too early to 
decide whether any of these would 
be adopted, but their general effect 
would be to restrict further the inde- 
pendence of employers in dealing 
with their workers. If the act joins 
the NRA and the AAA in the judicial 
ash-can, labor union chieftains are 
prepared to demand a change in the 
Constitution itself. 

Their tentative program, already 
made public, is so sweeping that it is 
difficult to see how President Roose- 
velt’s direct support can be obtained. 
Yet the whole subject is a disturbing 
one at best. 

Labor has both an “emergency” 
plan ready to shoot, and a long-range 
proposal to follow it up. The “‘emer- 
gency” scheme would undertake, by 
a simple act of Congress, to deprive 
the Supreme Court of its powers to 
pass on the constitutionality of all 
federal laws. It is doubtful, of course, 
whether this would work at all. But 
the second plan, if Congress and at 
least 36 states approved it, would re- 
sult in a constitutional amendment 
giving Congress power to legislate on 
any subject unchecked by judicial 
review. In effect, such an amendment 
would destroy the line between fed- 
eral and state powers by eliminating 
the Supreme Court’s authority to en- 
force the constitutional provisions 
which draw that line. 

The distinction between state and 
national authority is involved in 
every one of the five Labor Relations 
Act cases which had reached the Su- 
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preme Court by New Year’s Day. 

Predictions as to what the Su- 
preme Court will do on any particular 
question are always hazardous, 
especially so when undertaken by a 
layman. It is perfectly safe to say, 
however, that most of the experts be- 
lieve the National Labor Relations 
Act is headed for trouble. They 
necessarily base their views on past 
Supreme Court decisions, and not on 
their own personal interpretations of 
the Constitution or their personal 
opinions as to the social or economic 
desirability of the statute. 

Arguments thus far presented in 
the first five cases the Supreme Court 
decided to review indicate that the 
relationship between labor disputes 
and interstate commerce is the most 
important element to be analyzed and 
determined. Congress hung the whole 
Labor Relations Act on one con- 
stitutional peg, and that peg was the 
so-called interstate commerce clause. 
This is the provision which gives the 
federal Government power “To regu- 
late commerce... among the several 
states....” 

Drafters of the Labor Relations 
Law, in an unusually elaborate open- 
ing section, anticipated attacks such 
as are now being made. They set 
forth, as a national policy, the elim- 
ination of “the causes of certain sub- 
stantial obstructions to the free flow 
of commerce” and explained at some 
length that industrial strife had the 
“effect of burdening or obstructing 
commerce.”’ On the basis of this ex- 
planation and this policy, all the rest 
of the Act with its detailed 
collective bargaining provi- 
sions was Officially presumed 
to represent a congressional 
plan “to regulate commerce 
... among the several states. 


The Supreme Court ulti- 
mately will decide whether 
or not this amounts to mere 
legislative pretext for a 
federal excursion into a field 
of regulation reserved to the 
states by the Constitution. 
Every suit thus far filed in 
opposition to the Act has 
questioned its validity under 
the interstate commerce 
clause. 

One of the most interest- 
ing Labor Relations Act 
cases which has gone as far 
as the Supreme Court is the 
Washington, Virginia and 
Maryland Coach Company 
appeal. The National Labor 
Relations Board ordered this 
company to “cease and de- 
sist” from alleged interfer- 
ence with the collective bar- 
gaining activities of its em- 
ployees and to reinstate 18 
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employees allegedly discharged be- 
cause of union activities. 

A bus-operating enterprise, the 
company admits that it is engaged 
in interstate commerce. But it con- 
tends that, even so, the relations be- 
tween it and its employees are not 
subject to congressional control. 

Lawyers for the company raised 
four questions in the brief they filed 
with the Supreme Court. 


1. Is the Labor Relations Act a valid 
exercise of the federal Government’s 
commerce power? 

2. Does the Act violate Article III of 
the Constitution by improperly delegat- 
ing judicial power to the National Labor 
Relations Board? 

3. Does the Act deprive the company 
of liberty or property without the due 
process of law guaranteed by the Fifth 
Amendment? 

4. Does the Act violate the Seventh 
Amendment by depriving the company 
of its right to a trial by jury? 


An interstate company’s case 


THIS is one of the most interesting 
of all the Labor Act cases because it 
is one of the few suits in which the 
opponent of the law admits it cannot 
fall back on the usual line of argu- 
ment to the effect that its business is 
wholly intrastate. Assuming that this 
particular case is one of those on 
which the Supreme Court will hand 
down a final, formal opinion, it may 
settle the question of whether the 
relationship between employer and 
employee is a matter of “commerce 
among the several states” if the em- 
ployer and his employees are engaged 








IF the law is upheld, protection of labor's 
right to bargain collectively and under ma- 
jority rule will apparently have been defi- 
nitely established as a duty of the federal 


Government 
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in interstate activities such as bus- 
line operations. 

The experts disagree violently on 
this particular point. Some of them 
say that, if a company is doing an 
interstate transportation business, 
its labor relations are certainly a 
matter of direct importance to inter- 
state commerce, and that the Su- 
preme Court said so in 1930 when it 
upheld the Railroad Labor Act of 
1926 in the Texas and New Orleans 
case. 

Others say that this is a mistaken 
interpretation—much too broad— 
and that the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in the Railway Pension case in 
1935 plainly indicates that, even in 
the case of interstate railroads, labor 
relations are outside “the orbit of 
congressional power’ except, per- 
haps, in unusual circumstances. 

This is confusing. But, of course, 
if there were no disagreement about 
these matters the case probably 
would never have come before the 
Supreme Court. 

It is generally agreed, however, 
that, if the Government loses the 
Washington, Virginia and Maryland 
Coach Company case, it stands little 
chance of winning any of the other 
labor act suits. In each of the other 
four, the interstate character of the 
business itself is subject to debate. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board ordered the Associated Press, 
for example, to reinstate an em- 
ployee. In its plea for a review, the 
Associated Press contends that the 
employer-employee relationship does 
not directly affect inter- 
state commerce and that, 
besides, the employee’s 
work was not in interstate 


commerce or in the 
“throat” of such com- 
merce. 


The other three cases 
involve manufacturing 
companies—Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., and 
the Friedman-Harry 
Marks Clothing Co., Inc. 
The Supreme Court on 
many occasions has held 
manufacturing, as such, 
to be local, rather than in- 
terstate, commerce. Gov- 
ernment lawyers, fighting 
in defense of the Labor 
Relations Act, are con- 
tending, however, that, 
since each one of these 
manufacturers buys ma- 
terials outside its home 
state and sells finished 
products in other parts of 
the country, its operations 
are part of the “stream” 
or “flow” of interstate 
(Continued on page 112) 
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The first job of locomotives like this is to attract attention, not to save fuel 


Streamlines Cut Sales Resistance 


By G. H. BURCK 


For a long time you had to look hard to find 
anything very thrilling about the balance sheet 
of the average passenger train. More often than 
not it was the same hopeless story: 40 or 50 
passengers who had shelled out a little more than 
two cents a mile each, against operating costs of 
a dollar and a quarter a mile, not counting the 
investment or the interest on the investment. To- 
day, however, the story is not the same, and it 
surely isn’t hopeless. Lower fares, greater com- 
fort, higher speed and new styles have already 
effected a change, and a comfortable one it is. 

Take, as a particularly exhilarating example, 
the case of the Milwaukee Road’s streamlined 
Hiawatha, which rolls between Chicago and Min- 
neapolis in both directions every day. Operating 
against the world’s toughest competition—20 
other daily passenger trains in each direction 
(three on its own fast schedule), several broad 
highways full of busses and private cars, and fre- 
quent plane service—it has averaged close to 750 
paying passengers a day since it was inaugurated 
on May 29, 1935. This means, in cold cash, that about 
$2.75 a mile is left after all charges have been met. And 
$2.75 for each of 842 miles every day of 18 months totals 
about $1,270,000 in clear profit. 

There are any number of reasons for this superb rec- 
ord, but when you look at the Hiawatha you're looking 
at one of the biggest reasons of them all. Though it is 
powered by a conventional steam locomotive, you see 
only a great smooth mass of orange and silver at the 
head end of a smooth orange and maroon train of cars. 
No matter what judgment beholding it finally provokes 
within you, it has nailed your attention and made a per- 
manent record in your consciousness. In other words, it 
has advertised itself. And that was precisely what the 
man who styled the locomotive intended it to do. 

He is Otto Kuhler, and he was called in as consulting 
designer when the American Locomotive Company built 
the engine. As steam locomotives go, this one was both 
ordinary and extraordinary. It was a simple, two-cylin- 
der affair, without new-fangled gadgets or devices; but 
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it was also an engine whose di- 
mensions had been planned so 
that it could haul a fair-sized 
train at cruising speeds of 100 
miles an hour. Kuhler’s job 
was to translate the latter 
characteristic into an appear- 
ance which would sell it to a 
public which understands lit- 
tle and cares less about such 
things as greater boiler ca- 
pacity and higher drivers. 

The job fitted his own aspi- 
rations perfectly. One of the 
first, if not the first, to project 
the streamlining of railroad 
equipment, he had insisted 
that it was and always would 
be primarily a device for in- 
creasing the sales appeal of 
railroad transportation, and 
only secondarily as a means of 
speeding up and saving power. Anticipating scientific 
investigations into the subject of wind resistance, he had 
guessed at their figures and let it go at that. 

Because, when all is said and done, the most scientifi- — 
cally designed passenger train in the world would be a 
complete flop if nobody rode in it, just as some of the 
most economically operated passenger trains have been 
flops because their very efficiency, expressed in the form 
of mammoth locomotives and slow, infrequent schedules, 
made them inconvenient to the people who were expected 
to ride in them. Efficiency in the railroad business, as in 
every other, has to be judged by its effect on the sale 
of the product. 

And so, Kuhler pointed out, it actually would be better 
to design an inefficient engine if doing so would enhance 
its sales appeal. Fortunately, he is happy to report, good 
design and efficiency go hand in hand, and invariably a 
locomotive, like an automobile, is really better looking 
when it is aerodynamically correct. 

As a matter of fact, the practical saving resulting from 
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BLANK & STOLLER 


Otto Kuhler 
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Burroughs 





SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


in compiling figures required by the 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


| ME eat 


The complete payroll and check register in one unit shows the 
gross pay, all deductions, and net pay for all employees. Sepa- 
rate totals for all columns accumulate automatically. 


EARNINGS RECORD 


Complete individual progressive record for each employee shows 
time worked, gross earnings, deductions, and net pay for any 
and all periods. Provides information needed for old age benefits, 
unemployment insurance, and income tax reports. 


EMPLOYEE’S STATEMENT 


This receipt for deductions, which the law requires be given to 
each employee at each pay period, also shows the individual’s 
gross earnings, all deductions, and net pay. It can be retained 
permanently by the employee. 




















PAY CHECK or pay envelope 


Since the check or pay envelope is written with the three above 
records, the amount is in perfect accord with these records. 














1 
I | 
THIS : To meet today’s payroll accounting needs with a 
FOLDER : minimum of work and at low cost, Burroughs 
WILL HELP | providesnew machines, new features, new develop- 
| 4 e + 
| you! | ments for writing the records described above. 
! | . ; . 
; Concerns—large and small—in all lines of 
N 4 . 
MAIL THE COUPO 7 business—are benefiting by the speed, ease and 
| BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ‘ : 
cjeeereee eaweevass, Detroit, Michigan | economy with which one or several of these new 
ayro 
| Methods" —which includes Hiucten ows of fw ms | B h h s | ] h d 1 | { 
| for sonoma figures required by the Federal urroug S macnines comp ete y an e a 
Social Security Act. ‘ : . 
ae | payroll records. Investigate. For quick action, 
| Type of Busi | telephone your local Burroughs office or, if more 
| eos. | 
L Addr ; 


convenient, mail the coupon or wire direct today. 
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streamlining a steam engine is highly doubtful. One rail- 
road, for example, did a beautiful job on one of its 22- 
year-old standard passenger locomotives, but it had to 
add nearly 20 tons to the weight of engine and tender, 
and thus wiped out most of the savings ascribable to 
streamlining. Another road enclosed one of its machines 
in a streamlined shroud which increased its weight by 
some 23 tons. 

But here’s the point: even if these attempts had meant 
a hundred tons in added weight, they’d have been worth 
it. The attention they attracted has already been worth 
it; and the impression they’ll go on creating will add up 
to thousands of dollars in good will. The aforementioned 
line has discovered that thousands of persons will flock 
down to the station to inspect the streamlined locomo- 
tive, and that hundreds still go out of their way to gaze 
at it. The average man sees what he sees, and not much 
else; and when he sees an engine that “looks like sump’n” 
his inevitable conclusion is that the railroad which owns 
it is “sump’n,” too. 

In such a fashion Kuhler has seen his ideas vindicated. 
Back in 1930, when hard-boiled railroad men considered 
him a harmless but slightly cracked picture-maker who 
was more interested in railroading than he had any right 
to be, things were not so. Operating departments and 



















OTTO KUHLER 


The Diesel-powered “Rebel” (above) 
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traffic departments would have no truck Zid 
with his projects. Nip 
3ut, although he was glad to be consid- 7 
ered an artist, Kuhler also considered him- x x | 
self a railroad man, and, what few railroad >, X 
men seemed to be, a darned good salesman , “ 
to boot. His practical experience dated ‘ha \w 
back to the time when he operated a Ger- a x 44 
man logging road in Belgium during the aa | 
War; and his understanding of sales mars » 
psychology to a forthright, realistic atti- 
tude toward things in general—an atti- 


tude, quite logically, which accounted for 
his career in what he calls industrial art. 

Born and raised in the Ruhr, he confined 
his early ventures into drawing to the life 
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he saw about him—to the steel mills, with their smoke 
and dirt and unsophisticated beauties. When he came to 
America, 14 years ago, he went to Pittsburgh and estab- 
lished his reputation in that field. 

He tackled railroad subjects, not only out of necessity, 
but because he liked them. A great part of his output of 
etchings, water colors, and drawings was devoted to 
railroads. (He still paints railroads, and for the October 
NATION’S BUSINESS painted a striking view of a freight 
yard which was used as an illustration with a railroad 
article.) Out of such a preference came his theories 
about the necessity for restyling American railroad 
equipment. 


Restyling the locomotive 


BY 1928 he was fooling around with the idea of stream- 
lining the locomotive. Not that many steam engines 
weren’t good looking, he was willing to admit. Some of 
them, somehow, were extremely well proportioned, and 
despite or because of the “junk” which Britishers find 
so offensive on American locomotives, they often 
achieved a stark, impressive beauty which expressed 
their function capitally. Others were—and are—hump- 
backed, thick-necked, heavy-bottomed, long-nosed. But 
whatever they were, Kuhler decided, they needed resty- 
ling in a world which was being restyled, and whose in- 
habitants were acquiring the habit of judging a product 
and its maker by the way the product was put up and 
merchandised. 

The idea of streamlining, of course, wasn’t new; and 
neither was the idea of streamlining railroad equipment. 
A newspaper man named Frederick Upham Adams had 
spent a fortune on it, and had promoted a wind-splitting 
train which he tried out on the Baltimore & Ohio around 
the turn of the century. Long before that other vision- 
aries had worked on the subject mentally. What’s more, 
the whole business of wind-tunnel tests and power saving 
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at high speeds was being pushed by 
experimenters just at the time Kuhler 
had completed his first designs. The 
difference was that they were all con- 
cerned with increasing the efficiency 
of motive power and rolling stock, 
whereas Kuhler was chiefly interested 
in developing appeal to the public. 

At once he decided that no modern 
engine could be restyled by the make- 
shift of brass bands, flared smoke- 
stacks, figureheads or other such or- 
namental designs which were all the 
rage a half century ago, and he de- 
nounced the tendency toward them as 
absurd and anachronistic. On the 
other hand, he was not prepared to go 
the whole hog on aerodynamics. He 
knew it was one thing to design a 
locomotive shroud with the least pos- 
sible wind resistance and another 
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thing to make it work in practice. 
Valve and driving gear, especially on 
high-speed engines, had to be im- 
mediately accessible, which they 
might not be under a completely 
streamlined hood. Anyway, he had a 
high regard for the natural shape of 
a locomotive, and hesitated about 
hiding its inherent good looks and 
personality. 

Working with these somewhat 
contradictory concepts, he designed 
and redesigned until he had some- 
thing which expressed what he was 
trying to do. It was a streamline de- 
sign whose purpose was to increase 
the sales appeal of a standard Hud- 
son type passenger locomotive. It 
made use of speed lines which ex- 
tended the length of engine and ten- 
der, stainless steel discs on the driv- 
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ing wheels, a shroud which smoothed 
down but did not obliterate the orig- 
inal lines of the machine and which 
permitted easy access to the driving 
gear, and a bullet nose to heighten 
the effect of speed and break the 
heavy-jowled effect of a straight line 
from boiler top to track. 

Well, seven years is a long time in 
a world of changing styles, but this 
design, though it has never been used 
as is, remains sensible and fetching. 

But the railroads were apathetic. 
Retrenchment was the order of the 
day, and they didn’t see how they 
could retrench by spending money to 
hang useless junk on their locomo- 
tives, or how messing around with 
them was going to improve business. 
And so they summoned up the old 
sales resistance, even to new sales 
methods. 


Something new in railroading 


THEN came the Diesel engine, 
which could be mounted in a shell of 
any shape, and whose virtues and 
faults both lent it to installation in 
streamlined, lightweight trains. The 
success of these trains from a rev- 
enue standpoint is a matter of his- 
tory. And their success is due more 
than anything to their appearance. 
Plenty of old-fashioned trains could 
and can equal their speed and com- 
fort, but few if any can attract cus- 
tomers as they do. To the average 
man they stand for a new era in 
transportation; they stick in his 
mind, and they’re even altering his 
belief that the railroads are old and 
out-moded and done for. 

Finally, through Kuhler’s own ef- 
forts and the early success of trains 
which were styled in modern fashion, 
railroad and equipment men began 
to realize there was something to this 
streamlining business. 

And so, when the Milwaukee decid- 
ed to use a medium-weight steam 
train between Chicago and Minne- 
apolis, Otto Kuhler was asked to sug- 
gest ways of styling the train. 

Appropriately enough, Kuhler was 
also given the job of styling by the 
American Car & Foundry Co., what 
jestingly has been called the world’s 
slowest streamlined train, the Diesel- 
powered Rebel of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern. Operating between Jack- 
son, Tenn., and New Orleans on a 
local, stop-punctuated schedule slow- 
er than that of many commuting 
trains, it has nevertheless been so 
successful that the G. M. & N. has de- 
cided it needs another like it. Once 
again, style and all that goes with 
it and all that it stands for have 
manifested themselves in greater 
revenues. 

Kuhler’s interests haven’t been 

(Continued on page 74) 
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“My other piece of advice, Copperfield, you know. Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure, nineteen nineteen six, result happiness. Annual income 
twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, result misery.” 

—Dickens’ Micawber advising his young friend, David Copperfield. 


“(o)" AT happened to last month’s salary? Itwent—but —_ Life Insurance Program. Telephone to him or mail the 

where did it go? If you want to keep a check on _ coupon. 

your expenditures, put next month’s salary on a budget 

basis. A budget will tell you just where your money is The Metropolitan issues life insurance in the usual 

going, before it goes instead of afterwards standard forms, individual and group, in large and 

pome: tina ' 3 small amounts. It also issues annuities and accident 

; and health policies. 

Planning ahead is the surest way of getting ahead—and 

getting the most out of yourincome should be animportant = The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its 

part of your budget plans. You may find that by budget- assets are held for the benefit of its policyholders, and 
any divisible surplus is returned to its policyholders 


in the form of dividends. 
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Every budget should include life insurance. You can get Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
ae ; 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
the most out of this item in your budget through a care- . ve 
a . Without obligation on my part, I would 
fully planned program that will protect your family and Mice to have Seliomutbiie venending o Site 
safeguard your old age. Then if anything happens to you, Insurance Program to meet my needs. 


your life insurance will provide the backbone of your 
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family’s budget and take care of necessary items such as ore 
food, clothing, shelter and education. ADDRESS 
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A Metropolitan Field-Man is trained to help you plan your 


MET ROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. LEROY A. LINCOLN 
Chairman of the Board 
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New competitors and new aids — 
change, without surcease, brings 


them both to business 


1 @ FISHERMEN ARE now offered boxes of a transpar- 
ent plastic for their flies and lures. Divided into compartments, 
they keep the bait separated and allow hasty trouble-free 
inspection. ... 


2 © CHIPPED ICE from a faucet is made possible by a 
small counter machine which chips or shaves ice as needed 
when a glass is pressed against the control lever. For the de- 
vice is claimed sanitation, convenience, and ice that chills 
more quickly. ... 


3 @ A NEW check endorser is not only automatic and por- 
table but also may be fitted onto the delivery end of Recordak 
equipment to allow photographing and endorsing in one con- 
tinuous operation.... 


4 @ A GALVANIZED sheet is now made with a special 
paint-holding finish. It has a full weight zinc coating, good 
mechanical adhesion, and chemical neutrality that retards 
aging of paint.... 


5 @ LOOSE CHAIR rungs or legs and the like may be 
conveniently fastened by spring steel inserts. Barbed prongs 
bite firmly into both surfaces to be held together. ... 


6 @ A MACHINE for splicing and rewinding paper is said 
to save time in the pressroom as well as paper by rewinding 
butts into a continuous roll after forming splices that will run 
at top speed through presses... . 


7 @ A NEW line of initial buttons for shirts and other 
apparel is made of a cast resinoid recessed so that a metal 
initial may be snapped permanently into place by a sales clerk. 
They offer attractiveness as well as obvious savings in retail 
inventories. ... 


8 @ TO PREVENT freeze-ups on air lines there is now a 
liquid which is vaporized and fed into the line as a dry gas. 
Valves automatically reduce the amount used when load is 
reduced. The gas is said to be harmless, odorless... . 


9 @ A NOVEL portable golf hole for indoor putters is, one 
might say, upside down. The ball is held in, when properly 
putted, by a fringe on the lower edge of a hemisphere which 
in turn is suspended on a small stand. The fringe bends inward 
easily, outward less easily.... 


10 e A NEW anti-corrosion product for steam systems 
volatilizes with the steam, condenses with the condensate, 
offering protection throughout the whole cycle of steam.... 


ll @ TRACK-LAYING tractors are now available with a 
solid rubber endless traction belt. They offer savings in power, 
higher speeds, resistance to abrasion in sandy soil and less 
damage to roads.... 


12 e A NEW cap for bottles can be loosened or tightened 
with only one-eighth turn. It’s particularly recommended for 
the bar trade or other places requiring time-saving bottle 
openers. ... 


13 @ AN EASILY portable device counts vehicular traffic 
and prints the total every hour. Unaffected by weather, it will 
operate eight days without attention.... 


14 © TWICE THE ordinary life is claimed for a new incan- 
descent lamp with two filaments. When the first filament burns 
out, a small automatic switch built inside the bulb puts the 
second filament into operation. . 
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No Business Can Escape Change 


15 © ANEW booster voltage regulator maintains near con- 
stant output voltage with varying input voltage, has no mov- 
ing parts, no appreciable wave distortion or phase displace- 
ment. It is particularly useful for supplying laboratories, sound 
systems, and battery chargers. ... 


16 @ A TYPEWRITER paper is now made with a new 
surface that permits smooth erasures quickly and easily with 
even a soft pencil eraser. Saves time and nerves of typists. ... 


17 @ A NEW device for chemical analysis makes it possi- 
ble to detect as little as two millionths of a gram of material 
present in a 25 cubic centimeter sample. It is basically a 
spectrophotometer in which a photoelectric tube has been sub- 
stituted for the human eye.... 


18 @ A PORTABLE light-weight radio transmitter and re- 
ceiver is capable of maintaining communication over 150 
miles. It is powered by a 25 pound gasoline engine driven 
alternator. Designed as a telephone transmitter-receiver, it 
may be adapted for telegraphy.... 


19 © A LIGHT-WEIGHT pyrometer utilizes a pistol grip 
with dial above it, aluminum extension tube, flexible connec- 
tion to the thermocouple, and an adjustment that makes 
caiibration easy... . 








23 @ POKER CHIPS have now been adapted for bridge scoring. 
The score is easy to keep, and it’s visible to every player. . 


20 e AN EASILY portable electric device for cleaning bee1 
coils has been developed. It utilizes a method of scouring with 
rock crystals and sponges—no acids, steam or chemicals... . 


21 @ THE HOMELY oil can becomes comely in a new leak- 
proof model resembling a fountain pen and bearing a pocket 
clip for easy carrying. It has a visible oil supply, the reservoir 
is constructed of a non-breaking plastic. It measures one- 
tenth drop or multiples.... 


22 @ A BLADE for windshield wipers is said to remove 
ice from the windshield and prevent sleet from forming. An 
ingredient built inside the blade does the trick. It’s easy to 
remove the regular blade and substitute the ice-resisting 
one. ... —WILLARD L. HAMMER 


Epitor’s Note—This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which NaTIon’s BusINEss has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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MEASURES JUST 2x2%x47 


YET IT’S ONE OF THE 


NEW CUTLER-HAMMER 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


DRUM CONTROLLERS 


FOR SINGLE- AND MULTI-SPEED MOTORS 








Once more, the Cutler-Hammer engineering staff 
sets the pace in control design—this time with a 
new line of drum controllers for fractional h.p. i ag ene 
motors—and each controller is approximately 
one-fourth the size of any present controller doing 
equivalent work. Yet in these remarkable new 
units all the famous features of Cutler-Hammer 
Drum Controller design found in the huge C-H 
Drum Controllers used for the heaviest duties in 
industry (non-stubbing fingers, renewable con- 
tacts, insulated cylinder, etc.) are retained. 
New design, new construction make this star- 
tling reduction of size possible—and greatly 
extend the field of application. These drum 
controllers fit any fractional h.p. motor, whether Bulletin 9441—Single Speed Bulletin 9402—2-Speed _ Bulletin 9402 —4-Speed 
foe hemhe, worksnon, hovesheld allie abtee Reversing Drum Controller Drum Controller Drum Controller 
mill, shop and factory. See these controllers at 
once, so that you can start thinking in terms 
of their new usefulness. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., Roary STYLED” 
For Modern Machines 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Appa- Bulletin 9441 — Single Speed 






‘ ° . Reversing Controller shown 

ratus, 1251 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. sa 
} Note easy access for wir- 
EEE EEE —— ing. Terminals out in front. 





Rugged construction. Con- 


C | | i . | | re i i 14 A IY tacts easily replaced.Avail- 
\ 
able for flush mounting. All 


<a types arranged for conduit 
a wiring. List price $4.00. 
Other sizes in proportion. 
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The question is whether retailers are going 
to do the house-cleaning themselves or wait 
until the Government does it for them 
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CARTOONS BY CHARLES DUNN 


The “Forgotten Men” of Commerce 


Tux RECENT decision of 
the Supreme Court in up- 
_ holding the constitutional- 
ity of the California and 
Illinois “fair trade acts” 
should waken retailers to 
the necessity for taking 
customers into their confi- 
dence. Retailers can ex- 
pect relief from this type 
of governmental regula- 
tion only when the cus- 
tomers have an accurate 
knowledge of what price-fixing will 
do to the cost of living. 

There is no doubt that the entire 
retail industry needs a vigorous over- 
hauling and we retailers ourselves 
are responsible for letting it go so 
long without a renovating. It is true 
that predatory price-cutting is one of 
the worst evils that we have allowed 
to exist, but price-fixing as a cure for 
predatory price-cutting is far worse 
than the disease itself. 

Unless merchants want to be bound 
hand and foot and become mere slot 
machines for the distribution of 
goods, they must find some means of 


By BENJAMIN H. NAMM 


President, the Namm Store 


A SUCCESSFUL merchant offers a program 
which, in his opinion, will stop the flood 
of laws designed to restrict retailers and 
at the same time enable store operators to 
do a better job for themselves, their cus- 
tomers, their suppliers and their workers 


cleaning up their house before gov- 
ernment rips out the interior and re- 
fills it with all kinds of partitions and 
barriers. If the retailer will only join 
hands with the consumer, he will find 
the latter a friendly ally in helping to 
turn back this invasion of govern- 
mental “fixers.” 

Retail distribution is our third 
largest industry. It ranks next to ag- 
riculture and manufacturing. Its an- 
nual volume exceeds $30,000,000,000. 
It serves as a universal provider for 
more than 100,000,000 consumers. 
Retailing could, if properly motivat- 
ed, make a tremendous contribution 


to the economic welfare of 
the country. 

The trouble is that re- 
tailers have no generally 
accepted program. 

Without a program, the 
retailer will continue to be 
the “forgotten man” of 
commerce. He will contin- 
ue to suffer from trade 
abuses, from unjust tax- 
ation and from discrimi- 
natory legislation. He will 
find himself confronted more and 
more with harsh measures designed 
to penalize his efficiency, circumscribe 
his initiative and place him in a sort 
of statutory strait-jacket. 

It is common knowledge that retail 
distribution is full of unfair and un- 
welcome trade practices. If these 
practices were made the subject of a 
referendum, I feel sure that mer- 
chants throughout the land would 
vote almost unanimously to outlaw 
them. 

The question is whether retailers 
are going to do the house-cleaning 
job themselves or wait until the Gov- 
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2%, MILLION ITEMS CHECKED EACH MONTH 


Tue S. S. Kresge Company, with general offices at 


Detroit, Michigan, handles one of industry’s most 
voluminous accounting jobs —and provides another 


tribute to “Comptometer” methods: 


“In our centralized ‘Comptometer’ Department,” states 
Kresge’s Office Manager, “we check the invoices for our 
entire organization, which operates a chain of approximately 
700 retail stores. Every month we check 
approximately 500,000 invoices, each 
averaging 514 items, Truly, a tremen- 


dous undertaking. 


“Yet this entire job is handled on 18 
Model K Electric ‘Comptometers’ with 
trained operators. It is done quickly, 
accurately, and without confusion — 
thanks to the. modern high-speed 


‘Comptometer.’ 








‘** ‘Comptometers’ are also used effectively in other divisions 
of our accounting, on such work as billing, purchasing, 
statistical and general accounting.” 

That’s convincing testimony. Yet the “Comptometer” 
handles less imposing figure-work jobs just as efficiently 
—solves the largest or the smallest accounting prob- 


lem “quickly, accurately, and without confusion.” 


If you recognize the need for 
more rapid, accurate and economical 
accounting methods in your own 
business — especially in view of re- 
cent Social Security legislation — 
telephone the “Comptometer” rep- 
resentative in your district, or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Il. 


Model K 
Electric 


COMP’TOM 


. S. Pat. Off. 
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ernment does it for them. Self-regula- 
tion is infinitely preferable to govern- 
mental regulation. The latter tends to 
destroy initiative and to create bu- 
reaucracy. This country could never 
have attained its present eminence if, 
instead of opportunity and reasonable 
latitude, business men had been given 
governmental edicts and legislative 
fiats. 

The first step in this house-clean- 
ing job is to abolish these unfair trade 
practices which have increased over- 
head, fostered labor unrest and 
opened the door for enactment of un- 
sound and uneconomic legislation. 

Let us have no cloak-room whisper- 
ings or soft-pedal murmurings in ac- 
knowledging the existence of unfair 
trade practices. Let us post boldly on 
the bulletin board such practices as 
predatory price-cutting, misleading 
advertising and labor chiseling. Let 
our friends and enemies know that we 
are conscious of faults and intend to 
obliterate them. 

Every merchant knows that preda- 
tory price-cutting is rampant. A mer- 
chant who wishes to protect his cus- 
tomers by meeting price- 
competition finds himself 
obliged to sell hundreds of 
items at or below invoice 
cost, with no allowance for 
clerk-hire, rent, advertis- 
ing, delivery or any other 
expense. Witness the re- 
cent “sale” by a_ well 
known department store 
of the season’s best selling 
book, “Gone With the 
Wind.” This book retails 
regularly for $3.00. The 
lowest wholesale price is 
$1.80. The store in ques- 
tion, however, sold these 
books for as little as 69 
cents. 





High cost of selling 


IT IS difficult to determine 
how much this relentless 
price-warfare adds to the 
already high cost of dis- 
tributing merchandise. But 
it helps to explain why 
more than one-third of all 
departments in the aver- 
age department store lose 
money. It helps to explain 
why the average depart- 
ment store in this country has a high- 
er overhead, by 50 per cent, than sim- 
ilar stores in London, England. 

As a remedy for predatory price- 
cutting I have long advocated the 
principle of “loss-limitation.” But 
don’t ever confuse this principle 
with “price-fixing.” “Loss-limitation” 
merely provides a safety-point below 
which competition must not go. That 
safety-point should represent approx- 
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imately the net invoice cost of mer- 
chandise plus an allowance, not to ex- 
ceed ten per cent, to cover labor costs. 

In this connection it must be re- 
membered that ruthless price-cutting 
inevitably begets equally ruthless 
wage-cutting, with the eventual de- 
struction of consumer purchasing 
power. As for the enforcement of such 
a loss-limitation provision, I put my 
faith in the potent power of a crys- 
talized, enlightened public opinion. 

Every merchant knows that retail 
advertising is replete with extrava- 
gant statements and unfair under- 
selling claims. In many cities the situ- 
ation has become one of ascertaining 
who can shout the loudest. A vast 
number of consumers now say with 
disdain: ‘‘Oh! That’s just another ad- 
vertisement.” 

If consumers are tired of exaggera- 
tion and fiction in advertising and 
want to go on a diet of truth, let’s 
take stock and see the kind of service 
that stores are giving them in this 
respect. 

Here are a few headlines taken at 
random from newspaper advertise- 
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In many cities advertising has become merely a 
question of who can shout the loudest 


ments of several department stores. 


Our Store Is The Thrift Center Of 
The U. 8. A. 

Come Here For The Savings Thrill 
Of Your Life 

Rush! Because You Will Never Get 
An Opportunity Like This Again 

This Item—Never Before Priced So 
Low 

We Stage A Spectacle Such As Your 
Eyes Have Never Seen Before 

Once-In-A-Lifetime Values That You 
Will Remember Forever 








One Day Only! We Are Doing Mir- 
acles Again 

These headlines all appeared in im- 
portant newspapers. You can find 
headlines like them in the leading 
newspapers of almost every town and 
city. They are not inserted by small, 
irresponsible stores. On the contrary, 
they are inserted by stores which 
rank among the foremost and most 
influential in the country. 


Higher standards are needed 


OF course retailers have “tried” to 
stamp out misleading advertising. 
They have given hearty support to 
Better Business Bureaus and they 
have subscribed to the admirable fair- 
practice standards promulgated by 
these Bureaus. But retailers have 
failed in one vital respect. They have 
failed to induce the majority of their 
advertising media to join with them 
in upholding these standards. With- 
out such support, there never can be 
and never will be such a thing as 
truth-in-advertising. Lacking this 
support at present, advertising is 
drifting closer and closer 
toward government cen- 
sorship and woe betide the 
day when all advertise- 
ments must be made sub- 
ject, before publication, to 
= the whim and caprice of 
some political office-hold- 
er. 

As for a remedy, I pro- 
pose that all advertising 
copy be made to conform 
to the fair practice stand- 
ards set by the Better Bus- 
iness Bureaus and that 
advertising media join 
forces to police the situa- 
tion by writing these 
standards into every ad- 
vertising contract. 

Every merchant knows 
that working conditions in 
many retail  establish- 
ments are sub-standard. 
In my city, the department 
stores have adopted a 44 
to 45 hour work-week, 
along with a fair mini- 
mum wage. 

They have done better 
than the state law which 
permits a 48 hour work- 
week for women in mer- 
cantile establishments. 

On the other hand, a vast number 
of the neighborhood and specialty 
stores in our city (which do 85 per 
cent of the total business) consistent- 
ly work their employees from 48 to 
70 hours a week, with no increase in 
pay. It stands to reason that the de- 
partment stores cannot continue in- 
definitely to meet this form of unfair 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Detroit’s big news! In 1924 Hudson’s airconditioned the basement, street floor, 
mezzanine, ‘Three times air conditioning has been extended. When the present 
Carrier equipment is installed, it will be the largest cooling system in the world. 
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Boston gets hot! But Bostonians are never bothered 
even on the hottest days, as long as they’re shopping in 
Carrier Air Conditioned Filene’s. Employees keep fit, too. 


Pore 





A lesson from New Orleans. Heat and Even Los Angeles’ ideal climate is improved by Carrier, Macy's, of course! This fa- 
humidity are likely to soar almost any day in and Californians flock to Carrier Air Conditioned Bullock’s _mous store, ever on the alert, was 
New Orleans. But not in the Maison Blanche, where they enjoy properly humidified, cleaned, tempered, _ one of the first to see the value 
thanks to the benefits of air conditioning. healthful air, day in, day out, every season of the year. of Carrier Air Conditioning. 





ONSIDER what Carrier Air Conditioning is doing for 

these stores. It is attracting customers. . . reducing 
soilage ... adding to prestige... eliminating unprofitable 
areas ... stopping summer slump... making employees 
happy... keeping executives efficient ... reducing cleaning 
and decorating costs... giving continuous advertising. 
And Carrier Air Conditioning can bring its many benefits 
to your store, your factory, your home... give clean 
properly humidified, gently circulated air in summer and 
all year “round. 


Carrier Air Conditioning can be installed now during 
the low activity period, without interrupting your daily 








operation; or while remodelling is being carried forward; 
or before costs are influenced by a further rise in prices. 
Carrier engineers—the men who have accomplished 
such outstanding installations as those in Radio City, the 
U. S. Capitol, the Queen Mary, the Waldorf-Astoria— 
are prepared to work with you, to plan with you, to make 
the air conditioning installation best suited to your needs. 
Take the first step now, toward a more comfortable, 
cheerful, and efficient office, factory, or store—and toward 
a happier home. Mail the coupon NOW. See what Carrier 
Air Conditioning can do for you, your business, your 
family, in 1937 and through the years to come. 
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Business Highlights 
and Sidelights .. . 


ADMINISTRATION 
Varieties of Tax of state taxes is 
Administration practiced in a wide 

range of variations. 
From one to six separate agencies in 
each state administer ten of the impor- 
tant state taxes—inheritance, personal 
and corporate income, public utilities, 
sales, motor vehicle license and fuel, 
tobacco, liquor and severance taxes. 

Only seven states give to a single 
agency the responsibility for adminis- 
tering these taxes. They are: Alabama, 
Kentucky, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Utah. 
Pennsylvania has a Superintendent of 
Revenue; Rhode Island, a Director of 
Taxation; Kentucky, a Department of 
Revenue; and North Carolina, a Com- 
missioner of Revenue. In Kentucky, by 
recent reorganization of the state de- 
partment, the Commissioner of Revenue 
heads the Department of Revenue and 
is also chairman of the State Tax Com- 
mission. 

While Rhode Island has only one tax- 
administration agency, Delaware—its 
companion state in size—has six agen- 
cies, or one for each type of tax levied. 
Nebraska also lists one agency each for 
each of four taxes. Missouri has six tax- 
administration agencies, in charge of 
eight kinds of taxes. 

According to Staie Government, the 
diversity of responsible agencies exist- 
ing in most of the states “indicates the 
lack of centralization which often ac- 
companies the taxing function.” It is 
agreed, says the magaziiie, that ‘“‘no less 
than every other administrative system, 
tax administration should be based on 
the principle of definite lodgment of re- 
sponsibility.” 


SPECIAL state pro- 
motion services to 
make the recrea- 
tional advantages of 
the state known to prospective visitors 
have been developed in Massachusetts, 
Oregon, Rhode Island and Washington 
through their secretaries of state. Ore- 
gon’s “Sell Oregon” movement has been 
a cooperative effort of the Oregon State 
Motor Association, the press, the travel 
and information bureau of the State 
Highway Department, and the secre- 
tary of state. Recently the envelopes of 
all Department of State stationery have 
been decorated with reproductions of 
beauty spots in the state. Effectiveness 
of the campaign is being checked by 
registering every out-of-state vehicle at 
the state line. The Rhode Island legisla- 
ture appropriated $12,000 for a cam- 
paign to interest summer vacationists 
this year and inquiries resulted from 
such distant points as England, Vene- 
zuela and Portugal. 

Among the other states that main- 
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States Sing 
Their Praises 


tain information departments are: 
Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Maine, 
Minnesota, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, New York, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Virginia and Wisconsin. Most of 
the states began their promotional ac- 
tivity in 1935. Maine spent $30,000 that 
year and repeated the appropriation last 
year; New York made an appropria- 
tion of $60,000 in 1935, and renewed the 
grant this year. New Mexico, which 
created a State Tourist Bureau as a 
part of the State Highway Department 
in 1935, and spent $50,000 to spread in- 
formation, reported a total of 2,705,625 
tourists, who spent on an average near- 
ly $20 each in the state. This state’s 
appropriation was also repeated for 
1936. In 1936 Florida made up a fund 
totalling $67,000 for the governor’s All- 
Florida committee. Texas put up half a 
million for the 1936 Centennial. Other 
states, among them California, are ex- 
pected to present proposals for state 
promotion campaigns in their 1937 leg- 
islative sessions. 


CAN local govern- 
ments afford to go 
without the services 
of competent per- 
sonnel technicians to hire, classify and 
train their employees ? Comparing total 
expenditures of half a dozen cities with 
the amounts spent on wages and salaries 
of employees, the Civil Service Assem- 
bly of the United States and Canada 
found that the average expenditure for 
employee services made by these cities 
was approximately 62 per cent of their 
entire annual budgets for municipal ser- 
vices. In Saginaw, Mich., the figure was 
52.7 per cent; in Ft. Worth, Tex., and 
Los Angeles, it was 59 per cent; in 
Dallas, 60 per cent; in Cincinnati, 63.39 
per cent. 

In Fort Wayne, Ind., 78 per cent of 
the whole budget went for wages and 
salaries of city employees. Eighty-seven 
per cent of the annual school appropria- 
tion goes for this purpose, while new 
equipment and fixed charges amount to 
about 2% per cent, and coal and fuel 
to heat the buildings, to ten per cent. 
Other departments of the government 
—public health, public safety, public 
works and finance—spend approximate- 
ly 80 per cent of their money for em- 
ployee services. 

With salaries and wages for em- 
ployees making up such a large per- 
centage of city government costs, G. 
Lyle Belsley, executive director of the 
Civil Service Assembly, sees financial 
advantage to cities in establishing a 
merit system. 

A true merit system applies the meth- 
ods of the most efficiently operated busi- 
nesses. It advertises widely to get the 
best applicants for positions. It employs 


Cost of Public 
Servants 


the best qualified man for the job, regard- 
less of whether he is a “home town boy,” 
and gives him special retraining courses. 
It rewards the successful and best em- 
ployees through pay raises and promo- 
tions and eliminates the unfit and weak 
through carefully analyzed _ service 
ratings. Through adequate, actuarially 
sound pension plans it insures the se- 
curity of the employee so that he is 
content to give all his service to the 
city. 


TO discover the true 
state of the housing 
market is a problem 
with roots in every 
community. Tabulation of empty dwell- 
ings dees not tell the whole story. 
Knowing how housing vacancies are 
changing, in terms of the types of build- 
ings and the rental value of the living 
units, would provide factual basis for 
public and private procedure. 

“Although the activities of the past 
few years have educated many people 
in the need for reliable measures of the 
housing market,” comments Coleman 
Woodbury, executive director of the 
National Association of Housing Offi- 
cials, “the available information is still 
scattered. Worse still, little of it is col- 
lected periodically. Surveys made for 
particular developments or programs 
soon become out-dated on many sig- 
nificant points.” 

Abnormal vacancies of the depression 
have disappeared, he adds, and in many 
cities the ordinary reserve of houses is 
rapidly being used up. Families that 
have been living with relatives are ‘“‘un- 
doubling”; others are seeking larger 
quarters. General vacancy percentages 
are useful warnings, he concludes, but 
they cover up too many important vari- 
ations to be redlly useful in determining 
the steps necessary to meet developing 
conditions. Only when the information 
indicates which economic classes are 
short of houses, is it possible to plan for 
how many and for whom to build dwell- 
ings. 


Light on 
Vacant Houses 


IF the citizen were 
permitted to shop 
around for the ser- 
vices which are pro- 
vided through taxation, it would be pos- 
sible to know whether public or private 
services could give him better values 
for his money. Any way the aggregate 
of $1,300,000,000 collected annually from 
New Yorkers is viewed, it is a figure to 
invite exploration. 

Looking into it in comparison with 
12 other major cities, the Merchants 
Association reports that New York’s 
police department costs $7.20 a head a 
year; Boston, second highest, costs 
$6.20, and Cleveland only $3.42. Fire 
Department maintenance takes $3.02 a 
head against $1.75 for Chicago. New 
York’s per capita costs for health, sani- 
tation, charities, schools, general admin- 
istration and highways are all greater 
than the weighted average cost in the 
12 other cities; on libraries and recrea- 
tion alone, does New York spend less 
than the others. Outstanding revela- 
tion of the comparison is that munici- 
pal government in New York costs 
more per capita than in other large 


A Dubious 
Compliment 
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On the Diamond Jutilec of Vowe Writing 


Industry all over the world reports 


Ediphone Adds 20% to 50% to Business Capacity! 
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regulate, your responsibilities. Correspondence, reports, 
inter-ofice memoranda are written at the very moment 
you are ready to dictate. Important matters are never 
forgotten. The development of new accounts is given the 


personal attention it warrants. The completion of your 


The genius of Thomas A. Edison has manifested itself in 
many ways. Among his great contributions to the smoother, 
swifter conduct of business has been the miracle of Voice 
Writing ... born sixty years ago. 

As the tempo of business raced faster and faster . . . as 
the factor of time grew more vital . . . the Ediphone business day sees the completion of your business. And all 
became more valuable to executives. Today . . . with its 
many improvements ... it is an A B C of the successful 


business man’s equipment (providing Added Business 


this is accomplished with less effort! 
Executives are invited to Voice-Write with the Ediphone 
in their office on the “You-Pay-Nothing” Plan, and request 
a free copy of Professor H. L. Holling- 


And business has voiced its approval of : A : worth’s booklet, “Using Your Head.” For 
Voice Writing by writing ever-increasing details, phone The Edi- ith 
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Desk N-17, WEST ORANGE, N. J., U.S.A, 


With an Ediphone, you can simplify, address 


Capacity ) —as simple to use as a telephone. 
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cities, and has risen more rapidly per 
capita since 1926. 

It may be, of course, that the show- 
ing of higher taxes argues greater local 
opportunities for making money rather 
than greater burdens. 

Conceding that local pride might be 
able to turn the situation into compli- 
ment, there would still be opportunity 
to serve the public interest through 
measurement of the costs of government 
by the usefulness of services performed. 
Surely the citizen has ground for ex- 
pecting efficiency in public administra- 
tion to carry beyond the collection of its 
wherewithal. 


NEW home con- 
struction in 1937, ex- 
clusive of rural sec- 
tions, should ap- 
proximate 400,000 new units, still below 
normal requirements but an increase of 
about 40 per cent over 1936. Rising na- 
tional income with continued favorable 
interest rates will provide an attractive 
“buyers’ market” for prospective home- 
builders. So believes the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America. Ac- 
cording to George H. Patterson, sec- 
retary of the Association: 


Rooftrees on 
the Rise 


Rents and real estate values will cer- 
tainly continue their rise, the former 
probably gaining a little momentum be- 
cause, as business continues to improve, 
the demand for more housing becomes 
greater, hence enhancing the rental 
values of that already available. Build- 
ing costs will rise, as a recent nation- 
wide survey by our Association showed, 
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but not to such an extent that new con- 
struction will be seriously retarded. 

A majority of the country’s private 
mortgage lenders will continue to de- 
plore government participation in their 
business through the FHA, feeling that 
the worst of our national economic emer- 
gency is over and that private lenders 
are well able and willing to supply the 
country’s mortgage money needs in any 
amount and on favorable terms. 

Proposals to create regional mortgage 
discount banks, continuation of FHA’s 
insurance guarantee after July, 1937, 
and certain potentialities embodied in 
the proposed Wagner housing legislation 
constitute the three most unfavorable 
possibilities clouding the mortgage bank- 
ing picture for 1937—a picture which 
otherwise would be the most hopeful of 
any seen in this country in more than a 
decade. 


ae WITH one-third the 
Britain Out- population, England 
builds U. S. and Wales built 

nearly four times as 
many homes in the depression years, 
1930 to 1935, as did the United States, 
and the most significant increase in 
building was made in 1934 after all gov- 
ernment subsidies, other than those for 
slum clearance and rehousing of dis- 
placed workers, were abolished in 1933, 
according to a comparative study made 
by George H. Patterson, secretary of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. 

In the six years from 1930 to 1935 
England and Wales built 1,406,725 new 
family dwellings. In the same period the 
United States built only 349,000. Of the 


1,406,725 British homes, more than a 
million were built by private enterprise 
with no aid from the Government, the 
survey said. In 1936 England and Wales 
built about 320,000 homes compared 
with only about 120,000 homes in the 
United States. 

Important also, the survey rated its 
conclusion that in the past six years 
private initiative, with no state aid, ac- 
counted for more than two-thirds of the 
houses built in England and Wales. 
“While conditions affecting home build- 
ing and home financing are different 
here from in England it is not illogical 
to believe,” it said, ‘“‘that, with our pres- 
ent business recovery, private initiative 
in the United States could more nearly 
equal England’s record were govern- 
ment competition in mortgage lending 
removed.” 

British building societies were re- 
ported as lending from 70 per cent to 
75 per cent of the appraised value of 
the property and sometimes lending 15 
per cent to 20 per cent more than this 
if a deposit-guarantee by the builder is 
made or insurance issued to cover this 
excess amount. 

To quote the survey, “this practice 
seems to be the closest approach to the 
operations under our National Housing 
Act providing for insurance of the en- 
tire loan. Yet with no such guarantees 
by the central British Government, pri- 
vate initiative has gone ahead, and of 
the three million new dwellings built 
in England and Wales since Armistice, 
one-half have been built with no gov- 
ernment aid.” 





Mule Power 


in Demand 


Whuere the mule stands as a prime mover is difficult to 
define by the measure of horsepower. That mules are in ac- 
tive demand abroad and at home is disclosed by Frost Sparks 
of the Sparks Horse & Mule Company, East St. Louis, 
Illinois. Said Mr. Sparks: 

“Big mules, weighing from 1,500 to 1,600 pounds, are being 
bought for farm use in Germany, and smaller mules, averag- 
ing around 1,000 pounds, are being bought for army use 
there. We have shipped 450 head recently and are exporting 
about 80 head per week via New York. 

“Of course, these shipments to Germany are only a drop 
in the bucket compared with the demand for mules in this 
country. Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida and North and South Carolina will need 
to buy more than 195,000 mules before the next work season 
starts, for they raise very few and their replacement needs 
are heavy. 

“North Carolina tobacco planters buy the choicest mules 
today. These stand about 62 inches high and weigh from 
1,100 to 1,200 pounds. Good cotton mules going to the Caro- 
linas and Georgia are the next best, and these range from 
900 to 1,200 pounds. Those most desired are from 61 to 62 
inches high and weigh from 1,000 to 1,100 pounds. 

“Mules are purchased by shippers mainly in Illinois, Lowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota and North and 
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South Dakota, though some come from California, Oregcn 
and Colorado. They are shipped to East St. Louis and other 
great terminal markets, where they are resold, usually at 
auction, to dealers from the Southeastern states, who ship 
them south and dispose of them to small dealers or direct to 
plantation owners. Prices are from $10 to $40 a head higher 
than three years ago.” 
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Price Discrimination Needs Discretion 


Whazen a manufacturer, wholesal- 
er, lawyer, editor, retailer, trade as- 
sociation executive, mail order house 
executive, and seven other represent- 
atives of various types of enterprise 
can agree on any one effect or fea- 
ture of the Robinson-Patman Act, it 
is news. 

Fourteen out of 15 members of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Special Committee on Prices 
in Distribution have come to such an 
agreement.* They believe that the 
Robinson-Patman Act as an amend- 
ment to the Clayton Act will make 
the triple damage penalty of the lat- 
ter a far more serious threat in busi- 
ness transactions than it has ever 
been before. The greater danger ex- 
ists now because of the added uncer- 
tainty as to whether or not the seller 
is violating the law. Even though he 
has legal opinion that his transac- 
tions comply with provisions of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, the Court may 
decree to the contrary at some future 
date. The seller may then become 
liable for triple damages on every 
similar transaction he has made 
since the day the Robinson-Patman 
Act became law. 


Doubtful transactions 


UNDER the Robinson-Patman Act 
a stocking wholesaler may sell 
stockings to Customer A for 60 cents 
and to Customer B, who buys in 
large quantity, for 55 cents. He may 
feel justified because of a smaller 
handling charge on the larger order 
and believe that he can actually show 
a saving in his accounting. He might 
also believe that the two merchants 
are not competitors. 

But Customer A, feeling aggrieved, 
can bring his charges before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission who might, 
after hearings, issue a cease and de- 
sist order. Both Customer B and the 
wholesaler are then subject to the 
cost of suit and attorney’s fee, plus 
triple damages for every transaction 
that has taken place since the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act became law. Mer- 
chants should note that buyer as well 
as seller may be liable for prosecu- 
tion under this Act. 

The Chamber’s Committee points 
out that the disturbing feature of 
this provision is that it may be sev- 
eral years before the U. S. Supreme 
*Committee Report may be obtained by writing 


to Domestic Distribution Department, Chamber 
s Commerce of the United States, Washington, 
G2 


Court finally decides the case. If the 
defendant loses, he must pay three 
times the difference between the two 
prices—in this case, it would be 15 
cents for every pair of stockings de- 
livered to Customer A in three years. 
The Committee asks that the Clay- 
ton Act be changed to permit dam- 
ages only after the Federal Trade 
Commission, with concurrence from 
the courts, has made its decision. 

Such an amendment would leave 
fully operative not only the pro- 
cedure of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, but authority for the Depart- 
ment of Justice to ask the federal 
courts for an injunction, if circum- 
stances appear to warrant such ac- 
tion, and opportunity for anyone 
who feels aggrieved to seek an in- 
junction by private suit against un- 
lawful practices. 

Business finds it difficult to adjust 
practices to the requirements of the 
Robinson-Patman Act because of the 
variety of interpretations which are 
placed upon its meaning and because 
it may require methods of selling and 
buying in decided contrast to those 
which have been generally followed 
in the past. 

The basic theory of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, according to the Com- 
mittee, is that all competing cus- 
tomers shall receive equal treatment. 
It allows for difference in price only 
to the extent that the seller can show 
provable savings when he permits 
one customer to buy his goods cheap- 
er than a competitor. A discount for 
quantity sales is a good example. 

This ban on price differentials to 
various customers may force the 
seller to adopt a wholly new theory 
of price-making. In the past a seller 
has been at least partially governed 
by the desirability of getting and 
holding certain customers. He has 
considered the buyer’s credit posi- 
tion; his importance as an outlet; 
the competitive situation; his own 
volume needs at the time the busi- 
ness was sought; the length of time 
the buyer has been a customer; the 
loyalty of the customer; the aggres- 
siveness with which he merchan- 
dises; his equipment for selling; the 
influence which having one buyer as 
a customer would have upon others, 
and even more intangible considera- 
tions than these. 

The experience of a grocery whole- 
saler might be cited. He had 100 
principal customers. When the de- 
pression set in he refused to cut his 
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price as much as his competitors. He 
immediately lost 50 of his select 
clientele and began to squirm. He 
resolved to hang on to the best of 
the remaining 50 and ride out the 
storm at any cost. Naturally he want- 
ed to keep that cost as low as pos- 
sible, so he picked out the customers 
he could least afford to lose and 
handled each account with individual 
care. 

Several were the best known groc- 
ers in that territory. He wanted to 
keep them for the prestige it gave 
him among his smaller customers. 
Others were quick pay and he needed 
cash. One or two had been his cus- 
tomers ever since his business start- 
ed and had helped him over tough 
periods befere—they were in hard 
hit localities and needed the best 
price he could give them. For sev- 
eral other reasons the wholesaler 
sought out these particular custom- 
ers and made price concessions. 


A practical price system 


HE tried to prevent his delivery 
price from dropping under actual 
cost but in some cases found it nec- 
essary in order to hold his customer. 
He found that he could handle some 
of the large accounts himself and 
thus cut the selling cost consider- 
ably. Accordingly he gave these ac- 
counts a lower price. Thus his vari- 
ous quantity sale bases were aver- 
aged on an intangible basis that was 
more practical than it was scientific. 
He didn’t have a complicated cost 
accounting system to determine the 
actual cost of each transaction. 

But under the Robinson-Patman 
Act this kind of selling is question- 
able. Such things as prestige, loy- 
alty to customer, desirability of 
moving a large volume at seasonal 
intervals, will lose much of their 
former significance. A complex cost 
accounting system must be estab- 
lished. 

The Committee points out that, in- 
asmuch as factors affecting costs 
may vary with each individual trans- 
action, it is apparent that adherence 
to this Act may eliminate the possi- 
bility of the seller adopting any fixed 
scale of quantity discounts and may 
require that each quantity purchase 
be figured individually, with separate 
consideration of cost factors, some 
of which may not be encountered un- 
til the order has been placed. 

The question of just who is a com- 
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petitor may also be difficult to an- 
swer. For example, the seller may 
assume that only the retailers locat- 
ed in a given community should be 
considered as competitors. Operating 
upon such a premise he may later 
meet a court decision that dealers in 
surrounding communities are com- 
petitors also. This decision may de- 
pend upon the size of the community 
and the extent of its trading radius, 
or even upon the size of the retail 
firm. Macy’s in New York and Wana- 
maker’s in Philadelphia might be 
competitors, or Brandeis in Omaha 
and Younkers in Des Moines. 

Thus a seller, closely following the 
best legal advice obtainable, may 
find after some case has been insti- 
tuted and has been carried through 
the various courts that he has for 
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several years been unintentionally 
violating the law and is subject to 
numerous treble-damage suits from 
all customers injured by violation. 
This commercial problem will be 
multiplied by further congressional 
legislation touching on price regula- 
tion and by state legislation attempt- 
ing to tie in with the federal Act. 
Considering the fact that there are 
in the United States more than 
1,600,000 retail establishments as 
well as many thousands of local 
manufacturers, processors, and 
wholesale distributors whose status 
may be completely changed through 
applying the Robinson-Patman prin- 
ciple to all intrastate transactions, 
some of the difficulties which will be 
faced are immediately apparent. 
The attempt to determine and out- 


law unfair price differences is too 
important and too difficult to be en- 
dangered through the complications 
of additional state or federal legis- 
lation enacted before the constitu- 
tionality of various phases of the 
present law has been ascertained, its 
provisions clarified and successfully 
applied. 

The Committee therefore recom- 
mends that enactment of additional 
federal or state legislation should be 
postponed until, through the proc- 
esses of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and judicial review, the practical 
applications of the present Robinson- 
Patman Act have been worked out 
and uncertainties are replaced by 
definite standards which all can be 
expected to understand and follow. 

R. L. VAN BOSKIRK 





Unemployed by Strike? 


Tue National Chamber of Commerce’s report on unemploy- 
ment says there are about 4,000,000 involuntary unemployed 
who would work for wages. The American Federation of 
Labor puts the total unemployed at 11,000,000. Works Progress 
Administration report 2,384,204 on their project pay rolls. 
In some localities the percentage of skilled workers on un- 
employment lists is less than six per cent. Lack of trained 
workers has prevented employment drives in areas as widely 
separated as Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Iowa. Yet 
some authorities assert that industry has taken back nearly 
one-fourth of those cast out by the depression. 


With the employment condition still scrambled and uncer- 
tain, strikes that would put several hundred thousand more 
wage earners out of work are urged by labor leaders out of 
one side of their mouth while out of the other they are blam- 
ing industrial executives for the unemployment situation 


VOLUNTARY UNEMPLOYED 


“Sit-Down” strikers entertain them- 
selves while refusing to work or leave 
plant. 


INVOLUNTARY UNEMPLOYED 


Here are 4,000 men applying for 95 
jobs as truck drivers. 
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is the new, 
‘5nower on paper’ in your own office 


Take forms, communications and selling literature out of 
business and immediately you nullify its power to achieve. 
Make it possible for business to use all it requires ... and 
to use higher quality at lower cost ... and you add new 
power to its wheels of progress. 

Multilithing is the new . . . faster... easier .. . more 
economical method for office production of the forms, com- 
munications and literature upon which progress depends. 

No other office method offers such a broad range of con- 
structive use. Simple typed bulletins ... sketches with lettered 
information ...ruled forms .. . advertising with illustrations 
from photos or drawings . . . all these and many more are 


low-cost way 


to produce 


easily and quickly produced, with quality always on a high 
level and costs surprisingly low. 

A request, on business stationery, will bring you samples 
of Multilithing and complete information. Ask for Facts 
About Multilithing, the new and wholly different process. 


Multilith is a new development by the makers of Multigraph . . . and Set-O- 
Type, Compotype and Noiseless Folding Machines . . . used all over the world 
for more than thirty-five years. All machines are sold on convenient terms. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Limited, TORONTO 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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When Science Polices 


SeveERAL years ago 
Chicago police engaged 
in a strenuous and pro- 
tracted hunt for a crim- 
inal who, from reports 
turned in by his vic- 
tims, was exercising 
unusual intelligence 
and skill in his holdups 
and burglaries. In time 
he was recognized as 
“The Midget,” a title 
given him because of 
his diminutive stature. 
About his methods, 
however, there was 
nothing small. What he 
lacked physically he 
made up for in brains. 
Experts with one ac- 
cord hailed him as a 
clever crook. 

Eventually, of course, 
the cops caught up with 
“The Midget” and, 
with his capture, the 
secret of his success 
was revealed. 

When police put their 
hands on him he was 
seated like any scholar 
at a table in the refer- 
ence room of theCrerar 
Library, an institution 
which specializes on 
scientific and technical subjects. 

As the detectives snapped the 
handcuffs on his wrists, “The Mid- 
get” gave one last, lingering look at 
the book spread out before him. He 
had, it seems, been doing what any 
good business man would do if am- 
bitious to keep abreast of current 
developments in his field. The book 
he had been reading dealt with pro- 
tective devices for circumventing 
bank holdups and burglaries. 

Of late there have been optimistic 
assertions that burglary before long 
will be listed among the lost arts. 
Warden Lawes has statistics showing 
that more than 70 per cent of the at- 
tempted jobs prove futile and that 
burglary is actually “one of the poor- 
est paid of the learned professions.”’ 
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By H. H. SLAWSON 





Dr. Leonarde E. Keeler demonstrates the lie 
detector that is employed in several banks 


OUT of the laboratory have come new tools 
which practical men are using to increase the 
hazards which make burglary the “poorest 


paid of the learned professions” 


Despite the figures, however, the 
business man will recognize that the 
golden age is still far from realiza- 
tion and that eternal vigilance is 
essential for protection against the 
crooks. He may not, however, realize 
that reliance on the old-fashioned 
bolts and bars is no longer entirely 
advisable. 

In the past three decades science 
has made marvelous progress in 
every line of human activity and the 
problem of protecting business has 
not been neglected. An amazing as- 
sortment of devices has been de- 
veloped, some of them savoring of 
sheer magic, but all serving to keep 
the would-be robber guessing. 

Here, for instance, is a burglar pro- 
tective device (a Westinghouse in- 


Business 


vention) which, as the 
intruder gropes 
through a darkened 
room and before he has 
even touched the ap- 
paratus, will detect his 
presence and then auto- 
matically set off a bell 
or siren, send a warn- 
ing signal to the police 
or watch service, turn 
on the lights, take a 
photograph of the bur- 
glar and give him a 
dose of tear gas. 

At East St. Louis, 
Ill., burglars had de- 
veloped a habit of 
breaking into the bat- 
WIDE WORLE tery shop of Frank 
Aichele, until he con- 
structed a home-made 
variation of this ap- 
paratus. The first un- 
lawful intruder, after 
installation of this de- 
vice, did not wait to see 
how his picture came 
out, but it was perfect 
and helped police find 
him. 

Another device wide- 
ly used in Europe (pro- 
moted here by the 
Signaphone Corpora- 
tion of America, 405 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. City) acts not only for burglars 
but also for fires. Automatically for 
either it will do this: 


1. Dial the police station or fire de- 
partment, as the emergency requires 

2. Dial the home of the proprietor of 
the property affected. 

3. Dial the supervisor of the telephone 
exchange merely as an added check. 


Then for each separate and suc- 
cessive call, in a clear, unexcited, hu- 
man voice, the robot tells what is 
wrong and where it is happening. 

These two types of mechanical 
watchman depend for their action on 
the “electric eye” or photo-electric 
tube, that weird little creation of pure 
science which “sees in the dark, never 
sleeps, is never tired, and will func- 
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tion like a human brain, 
plus human nerves and 
muscles.” The “unexcited 
human voice” in the sec- 
ond device emanates from 
a phonograph record. 
When it comes to pro- 
tection for safe or vault, 
the familiar radio is now 
being used as a night 
watchman. It is common 
knowledge that, for a long 
time, large banks have 
had microphones placed in 
their vaults to pick up 
sounds made by yeggs, 
and transmit them to a 
distant point where watch- 
ers knew what to do next. 


Speedy alarm 


SAVORING of the incom- 
prehensible, however, is 
the application of radio 
waves to the vault in such 
a way that it is impossi- 
ble for a yegg to get with- 
in 20 feet of it without 
raising an alarm. Even if 
he merely approaches the 
necessary wires to cut 
them, the alarm will go 
off. Roughly speaking, the 
electric discharge or radio 
emanation from the in- 
truder’s body upsets the 
finely balanced equilibrium 
of the electric load carried 
on the protective device. The built- 
up current spills over and affects the 
connected instruments which func- 
tion to sound an alarm. 

Electrical engineers, gathered at 
Cornell University in the summer of 
1935, endorsed this apparatus with 
the statement that “it does hold 
promise for protection of small safes, 
safe cabinets and merchandise stock 
cabinets.” Other technicians have 
characterized the system as “one of 
the cheapest and most effective bur- 
glar alarm systems ever devised.” 

Adaptation of the electric eye to 
burglar protection provides some- 
thing with which thieves will really 
find it hard to cope. One type of tube 
(developed by the General Electric 
Co.) will be effective with a beam of 
light, fully 1,000 feet long, a state- 
ment which gains significance when 
one understands that the previous 
length limit has been around one- 
third that distance. 

The most amazing part of the elec- 
tric eye, however, is the fact that it is 
possible to render the light involved 
entirely invisible to the human eye, 
even in a dark room at midnight. A 
light filter cuts off that portion of the 
spectrum which normally registers 
on the optic nerve. Only the infra- 
red portion of the ray remains and 





infra-red rays cannot be seen. They 
work, however, just as well as the 
other rays and when the burglar 
bumps into an invisible infra-red ray 
shooting across a room, the interrup- 
tion of that ray directed at the 
photo-electric cell will initiate all the 
necessary action. 

One electric eye device has been 
designed to protect jewelry display 
windows against the thief who uses 
a brick to smash the glass. Within 
one-thirtieth of a second after the 
glass shatters, the goods on display 
drop downward out of reach and a 
steel shutter shoots forward to take 
the place of what was previously the 
floor of the window space. At the 
same time a siren shrieks or a gong 
clangs. 

A variation of this device provides 
a shutter with two leaves, one rising, 
the other descending, just inside the 
window. So fast do they move that 
if a hand could be inserted before 
they click together, that hand would 
be trapped and held there. This ap- 
paratus is being used in England 
where the law insists that you must 
be kind to your criminal. And so the 
edges of the shutter must be tipped 
with strips of rubber to ease the jolt 
he’ll get when trapped. 

In the warehouse, the electric eye 
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apparatus is replacing the 
less subtle system of wires 
which are commonly 
strung at close intervals 
up and down the walls, 
with the idea that anyone 
smashing a hole through 
the brick might touch one 
and set off an alarm. 

The modernized system 
calls merely for a photo- 
electric tube placed high 
up in one corner of the 
room with its complemen- 
tary electric light in the 
opposite corner. Fixed in 
ceiling and floor close to 
the wall are mirrors prop- 
erly tilted to catch the ray 
of light which travels 
from the lamp to the wait- 
ing “eye.” 


An invisible network 


THE closer together the 
mirrors are set, the more 
completely will the net- 
work of light rays (invisi- 
ble, of course) cover the 
wall, until this light seems 
like a fine gossamer cob- 
web or curtain of beams 
hanging parallel to the 
wall and an inch or two 
out from it. Or the beam 
can be shot hither and yon 
across the room horizon- 
tally, until no intruder 
could possibly step anywhere without 
running into.it. Interruption of the 
ray then instantly affects the “eye” 
and starts the sirens singing. 

Photo-electric tubes and radio 
waves are not, however, the only 
tools in the bag of tricks science pro- 
vides to protect business. From the 
new technique of the criminologist, 
developed in such institutions as the 
Scientific Crime Detection Labora- 
tory at Northwestern University, the 
business world has borrowed ultra- 
violet light as further protection 
against the criminal. 

In progressive banks and counting 
houses one finds a new device using 
this mysterious “black light” for 
many purposes. Originating at the 
end cf the spectrum opposite to infra- 
red light, the ultra-violet rays will 
reveal raised checks, counterfeit 
money, alterations in wills or other 
legal documents, forged signatures, 
cancellations on “washed” postage 
stamps and similar frauds. Prison 
authorities had previously been using 
this same light to detect secret writ- 
ing on messages passed in and out of 
jails, with disastrous effects on plots 
to break jail or to communicate with 
the underworld. 

The trick with ultra-violet light is 
explained when one understands that 


WIDE WORLD 


Harold Highstone demonstrates his “remember- 
ing machine” for San Francisco Police Chief 
Quinn. Its chief use is finding stolen automobiles. 
A policeman punches numbers of cars on it. 
When a wanted number is struck a bell rings 














SATERPILLAR Lagi SEL tncines 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS | re WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DIESEL ENGINES, 
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TRACK-TYPE TRACTORS AND ROAD MACHINERY 











ELEVEN CENTS an hour for power to operate the mine 


pump, light the mine and the buildings above ground . . . 


that’s what this Diesel and generator cost a Virginia Mining 


(Company! They’re mining gold down a 300-foot shaft — 


and saving many dollars a day over former power costs 


iwith the help of the “Caterpillar” power-plant. 


Low fuel cost is the most obvious advantage of the 


“Caterpillar” Diesel. But consider the others: Record 


low maintenance (plant has run 6000 hours with no 


repairs). Its stamina, its steady, sure flow of power allow 


‘the mine to be operated without interruption. And when 


,,power isn’t needed—there are no standby charges! 


Such performance makes “Caterpillar” Diesel the power 


today. Find out what it can do for you. There is a 


“Caterpillar” dealer near you— with factory-trained ser- 


y 


vice men and stocks of machines and parts. 


Acme Road Machinery Company. Frankfort, N. Y 
. € 



















Alisteel Products Mfg In Wichita, Kans 
American Hoist & Derrick ¢ St. Paul, Minr 
American Steel & Wire ¢ Worcester, Mass. 
Bay City Shovels, In Bay City, Mich. 
Berger Engineering Worl lr Seattle, Wash, 
Brookville Locomotive Cor y Brookville, Pa. 
The Browning | Co.,.Cleveland, O 
The Buckeye cher Co....Findlay, O 
<@ Bucyrus Erie Compan Sout Milwaukee, Wis 
Buffalo Sprir t ( .. Springfield, O 


Buhl Co., " Chicago, Ill 





SByers Machine ¢ The Ravenna, Ohio 
Canadian Sullivan Machinery Co., Ltd, 

Dundas, Ontario, Canada 
Chase Turbine Cx Orange, Mass. 


Clark Machinery Company. .Wichita Falls, Texas 

Cook, Inc., A. D . -Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Cunningham Machinery (¢ Shreveport, La 

Davenport Besler Corporation. Davenport, Iowa 
( 


Davey Compressor bas Kent, Ohio 
Diamond Iron Works, Ir Minneapolis, Minn 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry Philadelphia, Pa 
Dominion Hoi & Shov ( Ltd., 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Failing Supply ¢ Ge E ee .Enid, Okla 
Fate-Root-Heath Com; The Plymouth, Ohio 
Frick Co Ir Waynesboro, Pa. 
Gardner-Denver Company (Canada td., 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Gardner-Denver Company 


: Quincy, Ill 
Georgla Iron Works 


. Augusta, Ga 


Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co St. Louis 
Gullett Gin Company vou Amite, La 
s Harmon, Alfred... . .Melbourne, Australia 


§ Harnischfeger Corporat 


Milwaukee, Wi 
Hendy Iron Works, J 


Francisco, Calif 
Edgerton, Wis 
Bakersfield, Calif 
Hug Company, The.......esse0> Highland, Ill 





‘ 76 LEADING MANUFACTURERS POWER THEIR PRODUCTS 
WITH “CATERPILLAR” DIESEL ENGINES 





Iowa Manufacturing Co...... Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Junior Monarch Hay Press..San Leandro, Calif. 
Koehring Company........ .Milwaukee, Wis, 
ceoRet CHRBGE, «2.106855 ees Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc....... Lima, Ohio 
Link-Belt Company........... Chicago, Ml. 
Manitowoc Engineering Works. .Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., The....Marion, Ohio 
Mission Manufacturing Co....... Houston, Texas 
Morris Machine Works..... Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
Mundy Hoisting Engine Co., J.W., Elizabeth, N. J. 
National Supply Corporation...... Toledo, Ohio 
Novo Engine Company......... Lansing, Mich. 
Oll Welk Se Skee cess 0 .Dallas, Texas 
Orton Crane & Shovel Co... ..Huntington, Ind. 
Osgood Company, The........... Marion, Ohio 
Ottumwa Iron Works........... Ottumwa, Lowa 
Parsons Company, The...........Newton, Iowa 


Pioneer Gravel Equipment Mfg. Co... Minneapolis 
Pomona Pump Company.........Pomona, Calif. 
Puget Sound Machinery Depot....Seattle, Wash. 


Randolph Company, O, W......... Toledo, Ohio 
Sauerman Bros., Inc.............+ Chicago, Lil 
Gelwrammh, Ws < vive sx 0-005 West Chester, Pa. 
Speeder Machinery Company. .Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Standard Steel Works....... Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sullivan Machinery Company. Michigan City, Ind 
Thew Shovel Company, The....... Lorain, Ohio 
Tilly Horizontal Drill Co..........Tulsa, Okla. 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co... Allentown, Pa. 
Universal Crusher Co.......Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Universal Power Shovel Corp... . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vilter Manufacturing Co., The. . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vulean Iron Works.......... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Washington Iron Works.........Seattle, Wash 
Western Knapp Engineering Co... .San Francisco 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co., The Rochelle, Lil. 
Wilson Manufacturing Co...Wichita Falls, Texas 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp 

darrison, N. J 


Gentlemen: 


I need power for 
Name 


Address 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Please send me information on “Caterpillar” 































EIGHT CENTS AN HOUR FOR PUMPING. On an Eggers gasoline barge, 
this “Caterpillar” Diesel drives a 4-inch centrifugal pump— pumping 
900 barrels per hour at a fuel cost of only 8¢ an hour! 






TEN CENTS AN HOUR FOR SAWMILL. Operating a small sawmill 
near Tacoma, Washington, this “Caterpillar” Diesel produces 350 to 
400 railroad ties or 10,000 feet of rough lumber per day—at a fuel 
cost of only ten cents an hour! 


SIX CENTS AN HOUR FOR ROAD MAINTENANCE. Rebuilding Military 
Road between Seattle and Tacoma, Washington, this Diesel Auto 
Patrol scarifies, grades and maintains the new road using only six cents? 


worth of fuel per hour. 


[] DIESEL ENGINES 
[] TRACTORS 
[] ROAD MACHINERY 
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although it is invisible to the human 
eye, it produces a visible effect, 
known as “fluorescence.’’ Most sub- 
stances when exposed to ultra-violet 
light will glow with a characteristic 
luminous color which identifies them. 

Thus the alteration in a check or 
other document is plain even to an 
amateur detective, because the fraud- 
ulent marks have a fluorescent hue 
that varies from the original portions 
of the writing. No matter how clev- 
erly the counterfeiter matches colors 
he can’t fool the ultra-violet rays. 

Falsification of ledgers by book- 
keepers is quickly detected under 
ultra-violet light. A glance at a page 
beneath the lamp shows where entries 
have been altered. Many novel cases 
are reported where this same light 
has detected adulterations in prod- 
ucts or substitutions after selection 
from a sample. 

Toprotect your signature on a check 
or important document, it is sug- 
gested that a given quantity of some 
chemical, whose fluorescent color un- 
der invisible light is known, 
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proceedings of the Society of Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence, for which Dr. 
Goodman prepared a report covering 
possible applications of ultra-violet 
light to serve mankind. 

This story of how science has 
come to the aid of the business man 
with strange devices has other am- 
azing angles. Involved here are gas 
and chemical systems, bullet resist- 
ing materials, burglar alarms and a 
myriad other things. 

Thoroughly typical of the extreme 
application of science to a utilitarian 
purpose is the messenger bag for use 
in transporting money or securities 
in cities where messenger robberies 
on the street are frequent. 

It is described as a mesh-lined 
leather bag, containing a mechanism 
which, when the bag is seized from 
the carrier, will automatically lock 
the bag, produce a series of detona- 
tions to attract attention and emit a 
stream of dense tracer smoke to as- 
sist in pursuing the robber. A label 
issued by the Underwriters Labora- 


tories guarantees that the bag will 
work as promised. 

Hotels in Miami, New York and 
elsewhere are sponsoring a move- 
ment to “mug” the faces and register 
the fingerprints of all employees. 

Of deep significance, too, is the use 
of the criminologist’s famous “lie 
detector” by large Chicago banks. 
On no less an authority than officials 
of Northwestern University’s scienti- 
fic crime detection laboratory, it has 
been revealed that all applicants for 
positions in certain financial insti- 
tutions must submit to “lie detector” 
tests with the laboratory’s appar- 
atus before being placed on the pay 
roll. 

Invented by Dr. Leonarde E. Keeler 
of Northwestern’s famed law school 
laboratory staff, the usefulness of 
this weird scientific creation was 
demonstrated when a Chicago bank 
sought to find where a missing 
$5,000 had gone. When used on the 
bank’s 56 employees the lie detector 
disclosed, not one, but 12 liars. 

Nine of them confessed to 





be added to your ink. Since 
the colors emanating from 
inks possessing different 
chemical compositions will 
differ, a forged signature 
will fail to show the char- 
acteristic hue when tested. 
The business man whose 
use of motor trucks for 
transportation purposes is 
hampered by “hi-jackers” 
can make a very practical 
use of ultra-violet light. 
Even after police catch the 
highwayman who raided a 
truck of merchandise, it is 
often difficult to convict. 
Courts insist on positive 
identification of the load as 
the property of the com- 
plainant. Use of ultra-violet 
light would make this easy. 
Suppose a truck load of 
silk fabrics is involved in a 
robbery. The thieves, of 
course, would remove all 
tags or other visible identi- 
fying marks. If, however, 
the shipper had written his 
name and address or other- 
wise marked each bolt of 
cloth with invisible writing 
fluid, the trial could have 
only one outcome. For, un- 
der the ultra-violet light 
the invisible writing could 
be made legible and owner- 
ship established. 
’ To use invisible light for 
reading invisible writing 
may seem fanciful or im- 
practical, but the idea is 
advanced by an eminent 
scientist, Dr. Herman Good- 
man. It is embodied in the 


streamlined, 
aluminum panels insure privacy on this Union Pacific 
Streamliner “City of Los Angeles.” The 77 year old 
Pullman Company has just entered the list of big 
advertisers for the first time with two brief excep- 
tions—1916 when it talked safety and last June when 
it called attention to the removal of surcharge rates. 


Pullman Individualism—1937 





No MORE squirming and wriggling in the new style 
upper berth. The customer is even provided with a 
window and a convenient cubbyhole for his luggage. 
A folding stairway is an added attraction in a new, to 


articulated two-car unit. 


Sliding 


embezzlements not hither- 
to known to the bank’s offi- 
cials. And, yes, they located 
the man involved in the 
$5,000 theft. 

Since then several thou- 
sand employees of more 
than 50 Chicago banks have 
faced the lie detector. Says 
the official report: 

“From ten to 25 per cent 
of the entire personnel of 
many banks were found to 
be lying regarding thefts of 
money belonging to the in- 
stitutions and practically 
all such records were sub- 
stantiated by confessions.”’ 

Hence came the decision 
to use the lie detector on 
every one now looking for 
positions. Just where this 
interesting innovation will 
lead is a matter for specu- 
lation. It is evident, how- 
ever, that something un- 
usual is afoot in the busi- 
ness world. 

Using tools developed by 
science, practical men of 
affairs are taking a wallop 
at crime from a new direc- 
tion and in a new spirit. 
Crime is on the go, but the 
measure of success achieved 
will be in direct proportion 
the business man’s 
knowledge and understand- 
ing of the latest new de- 
velopments. Like Chicago’s 
“Midget,” the business man 
cannot do better than make 
a serious study of what 
he may have to work 
against. 
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FOR COMFORT AND SAFETY 


ULLMAN 





THE BACKBONE OF 
PULLMAN SAFETY 


The structural framework of every Pullman 
car grows out of a center sill or backbone 
such as this, upon which you see a skilled 
Pullman craftsman working. Pul!man 
builds its cars with materials and con- 
struction methods that are proved and 


safe! Nothing is too trivial for the atten- 
tion of Pullman engineers— even to the 
hinge shield that prevents you from 
pinching your fingers in Pullman doors. 
In Pullman construction there are no 


compromises when it comes to safety. 


Not a Life Lost 


In more than two years of Pullman travel there 
was not one Pullman passenger or employe fatal- 
ity. In this time, more than 33 million Pullman 
passengers traveled more than 15 billion passen- 
ger-miles and reached their destinations having 
encountered less hazard than in staying at home. 
Pullman is the safest scheduled travel in the world. 


Despite rain, snow, heat or cold—it’s 
always fair weather when you travel by 
Pullman. Comfortable in person and in 
mind, the Pullman traveler can depend 
upon getting to his destination —safely! 


Pullman is the safe, dependable way to go—for 
you, for your family, for all who travel. It is also 
the most comfortable — clean, quiet, air-conditioned, 
with commodious beds for restful slumber, with 
extraordinary conveniences, and a personal service 


by a staff trained in the art of travel hospitality. 


On your next trip, go in Pullman comfort and 
safety. Your ticket agent will give you complete 
information on any Pullman accommodation and 


its reasonable cost to your destination. Or write to 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY, CHICAGO 





Can’t “Imitate” Pullman 
Sheila Barrett, famous mimic and 
radio star writes: “In my profes- 


sion as an imitator I’ve traveled 
extensively both here and abroad. 
I’m certain of one thing—Pullman 
safety and comfort can’t be imi- 
tated. It’s far better service and 
much less expensive than any- 
thing in Europe.” 





Puppet King Senses Master 
Hand. Tony Sarg, world-famous 
man of marionettes, painter and 
illustrator, says: “The comfort and 
convenience of Pullman travel re- 
mind me sometimes of the magic 
that occurs on the puppet stage. 
You can’t see the strings, but you 
know there’s a master somewhere!” 





[puL LMANS 


—THE SAFE WAY TO GO—AND THE SURE WAY TO GET THERE 
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Canada’s Employment Plan 


By FLOYD S. CHALMERS 


THE significant thing about the 
method of our neighbors on the 
north is emphasis. They think 
in terms of “employment,” not 


“ynemployment” 


Waren Prime Minister King of 
Canada decided to put the problems 
of unemployment and relief under a 
non-political commission he gave that 
body the name of the National Em- 
ployment Commission. It will be 
noted that it is not called the Nation- 
al Unemployment Commission. 

Therein is revealed the most sig- 
nificant thing about Canada’s present 
attack upon the problem of placing 
its workless in pay- 
ing jobs. 

The average man 
discusses unemploy- 
ment in terms of 
government action. 

It is easier to get 
him to think of em- 
ployment in terms 
of stimulating the 
creation of jobs in 
industry, in private 
business, on the 
farms, in the mines. 
- That is exactly the 
place where Canada 
is putting the em- 
phasis. There are no 
Canadian equiva- 
lents of PWA or 
WPA. There is little 
government expendi- 
ture on public works. Only a handful 
of Canadians have ever heard of 
boon-doggling. 

The work of the National Employ- 
ment Commission is to organize, un- 
der governmental support and inspir- 
ation, all the normal and orthodox 
agencies for creating jobs through- 
out the country. It has been given 
authority to spend money to employ 
the jobless. 

When he announced the Commis- 
sion last winter, Hon. Norman McL. 
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Arthur B. Purvis 





With the cooperation of the Canadian Government, private 
capital has built thousands of new, modern homes 


Rogers, Minister of 
Labor, said: 

Victory over the de- 
pression and unemploy- 
ment cannot be won by 
a pitched battle on any 
front but only by a sus- 
tained campaign along 
the entire front of our 
economic life. The suc- 
cess of this campaign 
requires that the lead- 
ership of the Govern- 
ment should be sup- 
ported andsupplement- 
ed by the cooperative 
effort of organized in- 
dustry and commerce, 
financial institutions, 
labor organizations 
and social service agen- 
cies throughout the en- 
tire Dominion. 

That is the essence 
of the Canadian ef- 
fort; the Government will lead and 
inspire but business men and their 
private economic allies must cooper- 
ate to create the jobs. What is being 
applied is a lesson learned during the 
war, when committees of private citi- 
zens did a more human and yet effi- 
cient job of administering relief to 
dependents of soldiers overseas than 
governmental bureaus could have 


done. 
Canada’s national effort for reem- 


ployment is headed up by a most 





remarkable business executive of in- 
ternational experience. At 46, Arthur 
B. Purvis can look back upon 32 
years of success in business in Eng- 
land, the United States and Canada, 
with briefer missions in South Amer- 
ica and South Africa, The company of 
which he is president and managing 
director, Canadian Industries Limit- 
ed, is jointly controlled by the Im- 
perial Chemical Industries of Britain, 
and Du Pont’s of the United States. 


Knows nothing of politics 


QUICK and incisive in judgments, 
intensely human and socially-minded, 
rapid in organizing, Mr. Purvis is the 
ideal dollar-a-year man. He is first of 
all a business man, and knows noth- 
ing of party politics. 

He might have seized upon the 
fact that he has lived only 12 years 
in Canada and could not know every 
section of it intimately as an excuse 
to refuse heavy public responsibili- 
ties. But he has the Englishman’s 
idea of citizenship—to respond un- 
questioningly when the State calls to 
service. 

Associated with him are a group 
of fellow commissioners as curiously 
varied as a fish exporter, a farmer, a 
newspaperwoman, a shoe manufac- 
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turer, a professor of economics, and 
a union labor official. 

This group was given two chief re- 
sponsibilities — to reorganize relief 
administration to eliminate waste, 
and to organize a nation-wide effort 
at reemployment, the second task 
being by far the more important. 

Mr. Purvis set down two simple 
principles to guide the work: 

In the handling of relief, to put the 
emphasis upon character—the main- 
tenance of self-reliance, the restoration 
of self-respect, and the stimulation of the 
will-to-work. 

In reemployment—to realize that at all 
times the basic need is to increase pro- 
duction. Distribution will follow. We can 
create more jobs only by creating more 
wealth. 

Certain obvious things undertaken 
by the Purvis body need not be en- 
larged upon: the taking of a relief 
census to find out why different 
groups were unemployed; the setting 
up of provincial and local commit- 
tees of citizens not in politics to get 
community push behind the national 
campaign; the efforts to bring better 
order out of relief chaos. While such 
things were still under way, the 
Commission set out on the larger 
task of reemployment. 

“What,” it asked itself, “‘is the big- 
gest single factor in creating jobs 
today ?” 

The commission answered its own 
question: 

“Modernization.” 

Where modernization should begin 
was the next problem. The commis- 
sion’s answer was: 

In the housing of the people. 

Thus rehousing became the first 
line of attack on unemployment. 

Housing has been broken down 
into four phases: 

1. Top homes 


hat home-building or 
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Aiding in the drive, the railroads 
launched a modernization program 







buying for those who can finance their 
own needs. Here no quasi-public body is 
needed to provide help. 

2. White-collar homes—home-building 
or buying for those who can be stimulat- 
ed by maximum loans at minimum rates. 
The Government already had a home 
financing plan under which loans at mod- 
erate rates were made jointly by estab- 
lished lending institutions and the Gov- 
ernment, on the basis of $4.00 private 
money and $1.00 public money. This plan 
is being continued on a basis which en- 
courages private financial institutions to 
broaden their lending activities. 

3. Homes for the poor—that is, houses 
for those workingmen whose incomes 
are so low that no rental per room within 
their reach is likely to encourage private 
capital to enter the field. It is because 
there is no money in housing this class 
of persons that they drift into slums in 
nearly every country. Canada is about 
ready to recognize that governmental 
subsidy in some form is unavoidable in 
this type of housing. But it is deter- 
mined, if possible, to avoid the perils of 
bureaucratic red tape and political mis- 
management. The attack upon the prob- 
lem will be along the line of providing 
low cost funds, in the form of govern- 
ment loans, to local housing trusts or- 
ganized on a non-political, really on a 
community or quasi-philanthropic, basis. 
It is not primarily a slum-clearance job. 

4. Improvement of existing homes, in 
which field a most intensive campaign is 
now under way. Day in and day out the 
newspapers, the magazines and other 
periodicals are filled with an incessant 


propaganda for home 
modernization. People 
are told what is new in 
home improvements and 
built-in equipment. 


With little change, 
Canada has frankly 
borrowed the home 
improvement plan 
which it regards as 
one of the most suc- 
cessful of Washing- 
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ton’s experiments. Banks and finance 
companies lend money for home im- 
provement at 344 per cent discount, 
about half the rate formerly charged 
for instalment financing of this char- 
acter. The Dominion provides each 
lending agency with a limited guar- 
tee: against loss. 


Business sold the idea 


HAVING provided this guarantee as 
its contribution, the Government 
asked business to organize and mer- 
chandise the plan. One example of 
the Government’s insistence upon 
private management may be cited. 

To publicize the plan, advertising 
in the form of newspaper and maga- 
zine display, booklets, and so on, was 
necessary. Mr. Purvis did not get an 
appropriation from the public treas- 
ury. He asked himself: 

“Who wants this job done; who 
will benefit ?” 

He then went to those people for 
the cash. He raised a large advertis- 
ing budget by private subscriptions 
from interested industrial and supply 
firms, supplemented by contributions 
from business institutions with no 
immediate interest in the sale of sup- 
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ALEXANDRA STUDIO 





Mining has provided jobs of many kinds. This new refinery 
built by International Nickel put many to work 


plies and equipment, but an intense 
interest in the reemployment of the 
jobless workers. 

Throughout all of the plans, the 
clear and definite policy has been to 
provide only the minimum of gov- 
ernmental support and direction; just 
enough to supply needed inspiration 
or momentum. After that private bus- 
iness—contractors, industrial firms 
and banks—have to carry on alone. 

It is too early to forecast final suc- 
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FIRING GOST GUT 477 





Mill No. 1, Entwistle Manufacturing Co., Rockingham, N. C 


ENTWISTLE MILL 
_ SAVES WITH 
IRON FIREMAN 


When a cotton mill operator 
cuts costs in his boiler room 
nearly five thousand dollars a 
year—and gets better heat 
and power—it’s News to every 
man who pays fuel bills. 
Briefly, the facts are these: 

A heavy duty Iron Fireman 
“Poweram”’ stoker replaced 
hand-firing in the boiler room at Mill No. 1 of 
the Entwistle Manufacturing Company at Rock- 
ingham, N. C. A comparison of records before 
and after the installation revealed: 

With Iron Fireman firing, overall boiler 
efficiency increased from 44% to 74%. Cost for 
1000 pounds of steam decreased from 40c to 18c. 
Annual fuel and firing room labor cost decreased 
from $10,420 to $5506—an estimated saving of 
$4914 or 47%. 

W. H. Entwistle says: “In addition to fuel and 
labor savings, Iron Fireman gives us automatic 
operation, as well as uniform boiler pressure, at 
all times. We can recommend Iron Fireman to 
anyone having conditions similar to ours.”’ 


MONEY SAVED IS MONEY EARNED 


Iron Fireman's ability to cut firing costs and 
increase firing efficiency is a matter of record in 
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W. H. Entwistle, Vice 

President and General 
Manager. 


thousands of buildings, large and small. You | 


can install Iron Fireman in your own boiler with 
equal success. Purchase can be made on conve- 
nient monthly terms. 

Your Iron Fireman — 
dealer will gladly make - 
a free firing survey of 
your property and sub- 
mit all the facts for 
your consideration. Ask 
him for this service, or 
write to 3140 W. 106th 
Street, Cleveland. Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing 


Co., Portland, Oregon; 





Cleveland; Toronto. Iron Fireman installation in a 
260 
Dealers 


’ 
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h.p. boiler at Entwistle 
Mill No. 1 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


everywhere. 
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cess for all the plans. Nor can one 
point to the rapid decline in unem- 
ployment and the steady increase in 
jobs and pay rolls and say that all of 
these benefits are the product of the 
reemployment work, because Canada 
is gaining from the general world 
recovery. But it is significant that 
Canada has abandoned the notion, 
which was inherent for a while in 
much of its legislation and many of 
its policies, that the Government owes 
every Man and woman a living and 
can provide incomes for all the peo- 
ple out of the public treasury; or 
even that it can find an income for 
every one by bureaucratic planning of 
the private economy. 

There are other phases of unem- 
ployment in Canada as in every coun- 
try; specific phases of the larger 
problem. 

There is the peculiarly difficult is- 
sue of Youth—particularly disillu- 
sioned, untrained, depression-soft 
young men who have not yet had a 
chance to learn how to work. The 
central theme of youth assistance in 
many countries has been segregation 
—mobilization in military or other 
camps. This has been rejected in 
Canada. It is desired to avoid an un- 
due concentration of youths away 
from ithe normal currents of life 
which young men and women must 
[learn to buffet alone. It is desired, 
|too, to avoid thinking of the youth 
|problem as a problem distinct from 
| the larger unemployment problem of 
| which it is a part. 

This is not to say that “recondi- 
tioning’ proj- 
jects will be 
| avoided. There 
| will be training 
schools in the 
‘larger centers. 
| Young men will 
| be placed with 
|forestry com- 
| panies, mines, 
| construction 
companies. 
Some form of 
apprenticeship 
plan will be 
worked out in 
industry. But 
semi-military 
camps, the ap- 
pointment of a 
Minister of 
Youth, and other 
proposals that 
tend to emphasize the problem of 
youth as a separate problem, will not 
be undertaken. 

Another specific problem within 
the larger problem is that of women. 
European dictators have solved the 
problem of unemployed women by 
measures—encouragement of marri- 











age, regulations against female labor, 





etc.—that have simply taken women 
out of the employment line without 
providing them with jobs. Canadian 
women, like American women, would 
not accept any such solutions. But in 
Canada the problem of unemployed 
women will be handled as a problem 
that is not separate and distinct in it- 
self, but merely a part of the general 
problem of unemployment. What will 
increase the number of jobs available 
will increase the number of jobs for 
women as for men, it is felt. 

A third specific problem usually 
dealt with separately is that of the 
single unemployed: the army of 
homeless transients and drifters, 
those who in the old days were pan- 
handlers or amateur gypsies, or who 
provided the needed labor where 
there were frontiers to be pushed 
back and took to the roads, the poor 
houses, the missions and the soup 
kitchens, when opportunity was gone. 


Temporary work on farms 


AS a temporary measure this win- 
ter, thousands of them have been 
placed on farms as hired hands. The 
Government shares with the farmer 
the cost. This is not regarded as a 
plan of any permanent value. 

There are three age groups among 
the transients. The young men can 
be dealt with as the youth problem 
is dealt with. The middle-aged men 
will gradually be reabsorbed into em- 
ployment as the national effort wins 
through. The older men have to be 
recognized as largely unemployable. 
A determined ef- 
fort is to be 
made in Canada 
to place as many 
as possible on 
small allotment 
farms near the 
big cities. 

Canada is al- 
ways under two 
strong influ- 
ences in its so- 
cial and political 
life. One is Bri- 
tainandthe 
other is the 
United States. 
In the depres- 
sion years, the 
conflict has been 
strong between 
those who have 
been favorably 
impressed by state social planning as 
used in the United States and state 
inspiration of private enterprise and 
individual initiative as it has worked 
so successfully in Britain. 

As usual, Canada has found a mid- 
dle ground; but there is much more 
of the British way than of the United 
States in what Canada is now doing. 


RITTASE 
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The New Sky-line in 
American Building... 
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CONCRETE 


Construct your new building as a monolith 
—firesafe, permanent, economical. That’s 
the thrifty, modern way to build ... walls 
and ornamental detail integral with frame 
and floors. 





A new building of architectural concrete 
will reduce fire hazard and insurance rates, 
insure permanently low maintenance... 
eliminate vibration and remove floor load 
handicaps—to say nothing of bettering 
working conditions and giving you a more 
efficient layout. 

And beyond all this a distinctive build- 
ing of architectural concrete will have great 
prestige value. 

Ask your architect and engineer about 
this money-saving technique. Or write for 
one of our engineers to call. Free illustrated 
booklet, “Beauty in Walls of Architectural 
Concrete,’”’ on request. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 2-44, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business i 


By FRANK GREENE 

































Business Conditions 
as of January 1 


ha gramme = a yee ending to a year of en- Recent snows on the western plains and rains fur- 
arg: rade, active industry and advancin rices. ‘ : : : 
SNE deen. aibhie tues reduced: from ee a ae ther east fortify hopes of a beneficial change in soil 
promise but good demand made prices exceptionally 
profitable to growers. World wheat supplies were at a 
ten-year low. Commodity prices equalled or surpassed 
records for six or more years. The stock market rose 
sharply. 

Considerable labor unrest was noted. A strike of sail- 
ors retarded export trade, disputes of glass workers and 
auto body makers slowed what was expected to be a 
record automobile output. Steel, cotton goods and other 
staple industrial lines showed larger outturns. Trade 
records back to 1929 or the early thirties were surpassed. 
Air line traffic, freight and passenger, made new records. 
Some western tobaccos sold at the highest in 20 years. The map of 
Bituminous coal output gained a sixth over the preced- last month 
ing year. Electric output made an all-time high. Dry 
goods wholesalers reported orders largest since the War. 


conditions from the excessive dryness of last year 








BAROMETER OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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BASED ON INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 





Further gains in industry and business generally have lifted 
the Barometer level to the highest point since December, 1929 
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the dead of winter, because the Ameri- 
can railroads whatever the weather see 


that the freight goes through! 


These dependable carriers have a grave 


responsibility to meet, for countless 


communities vitally depend for food, 


fuel, industrial materials and medical 


attention upon the 
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Special Freight Services 
for Special Needs 


MERICAN life depends upon all-year 
all-weather transportation. When 
winter comes, special insulated and heated 
cars are ready for those perishable ship- 
ments which might be injured by freezing. 
Special arrangements are made for protec- 
tion, feeding and care of live stock. Trains 
maintain the lifeline of the milk supply. On 
other passenger trains the Railway Express 
speeds important shipments safely through. 
Trains are the reliance, too, of the United 


States mail. 





sure arrival of the 


trains. 


And the way that rail- 
road men buckle into 
the job — their re- 
sourcefulness, their 
fidelity and fortitude 
in Overcoming every 


obstacle—constitutes 
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Hs are warm, families are fed, 


factories keep running even in 
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one of the most dramatic peace-time 
battles of modern times. 


Neither cost nor effort is spared. At 
the first storm warning, the biggest 
locomotives swing into action behind 
great rotaries, or steel-winged snow 
plows, to hurl drifts off the tracks that 
link every city and hamlet with sources 
of vital supplies. 


Extra track forces are marshaled to 
keep terminal switches clear of snow 


and ice. 


Repair crews stand ready to throw new 
bridges across flood-swollen streams. 


Sometimes the forces of nature tem- 
porarily prove too powerful even for 
the veteran skill and vast preparation 
of the railroads—but it is a proud boast 
of railroad men that their transportation 
is the last to quit and the first to resume 


in emergencies. 


And exceptions are so rare that it is | 
front page news any time conditions 
get so tough that trains can’t win their | 


way through. 
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Men Whose Names Make Business News 








BLANK & STOLLER 


Alexander Calder 





KAUFMAN-FABRY 


B. C. Heacock and General Thomas S. Hammond 









BLANK & STOLLER 


Alfred L. Aiken 


AexaNnpDER CALDER, president of Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation, announces formation of subsidiary to handle all 
woods operations of parent company which has opened a 
$4,000,000 kraft paper mill in Savannah. Pulp, formerly im- 
ported, to be superseded by slash pine harvested within a 100- 
mile radius of the factory. 


UNDERWOOD 4& UNDERWOOD 


Leon Fraser 


“Well, the job’s yours and good luck,” says Gen. Thomas S 
Hammond, retiring president of Illinois Manufacturers’ Ass’n, 
to B. C. Heacock, president-elect who heads Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co. His company led field in Diesel tractors—produced 21,- 
000th Diesel last fall. Gen. Hammond of Whiting Corp. manu- 
factures stokers, traveling cranes, railway specialties, ete. 


Alfred L. Aiken, new president of New York Life Insurance 
Company. Helped organize Federal Reserve system and served 
as Governor, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 1914 to 1918. 
Has valuable collection of Hamiltoniana. Likes to fish. 


RAYHUFF-RICHTER 


Leon Fraser succeeds Jackson E. Reynolds as president of LD.G 
First National Bank of New York. Formerly counsel to Dawes _— 
Plan and president Bank for International Settlements, 


I. D. Goss, of the National Fire Waste Council, announces 
plan to reduce rates for farm fire insurance when rural fire 
department, telephone and water supply are available. 
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“Aliens” and the Tax Law 


Tue new surtax on undistributed 
profits has raised such a hue and cry 
that other new provisions of the 
Revenue Act of 1936 have practically 
escaped notice in the press. 

Some of these provisions which are 
causing corporative headaches and 
expense are found in Sections 143 
and 211 of the Act. They provide 
merely that non-resident aliens shall 
be taxed. That sounds simple enough 
until you try to do it. 

Obviously a non-resident alien in- 
dividual (the tax also covers foreign 
partnerships and corporations) is 
one who does not live in this country 
and who is not a citizen of the United 
States. Section 211 of the Revenue 
Act divides these persons into two 
classes—those engaged in trade or 
business in the United States or hav- 
ing an Office or place of business here, 
and those who are not engaged in 
trade and have no place of business 
in this country. These latter persons 
are to be taxed a straight ten per cent 
of the gross income received from 
sources within the United States. 

To simplify—for the Government 
—the collection of this tax, Section 
143 of the Revenue Act provides 
that “all persons, in 
whatever capacity act- 


By CHARLES T. AKRE 


reason to believe that the dividends 
are subject to withholding,” the fol- 
lowing procedure in general may be 
adopted: 


All are aliens until proven not 


1. As to stockholders whose name and 
style indicate that they are non-resident 
aliens, foreign partnerships, or foreign 
corporations, the tax shall be withheld 
in all cases if the address of any such 
stockholder is without the United States. 

2. If the address of such stockholders 
is in care of an individual, a partnership 
or a corporation within the United 
States, the tax shall be withheld.... 


To that second paragraph corpora- 
tion officials are indebted for long 
stretches of sleepless nights. 

It is a common practice for stock- 
holders to have their dividend checks 
sent to banks for credit to their ac- 
counts and the conservative inter- 
pretation of this paragraph is the 
same the country over: 

“If you personally don’t know the 
stockholder to be a citizen of the 
United States, or at best a resident, 
then, if his address is in care of some- 
one else inside the United States, the 
ten per cent tax must be withheld.” 

Those who fail to do that face 


possible embarrassing conversations 
with the Commissioner: 

“Why, Commissioner, ‘Osborne’ is 
an old American name.” 

“T don’t agree with you. ‘Osborne’ 
is as English as they come,” replies 
the Commissioner, and he has the 
last guess. 

If such scenes are to be avoided, 
the corporation must find out from 
Mr. Osborne’whether he’s Americanor 
English before it sends his dividend. 

A leading corporation counsel ex- 
pressed the idea to his client in this 
fashion: 

“Boys, it’s best not to take a 
chance on this; you better send them 
all letters and ask them to state 
whether they’re citizens. Remember, 
Congress is out to get the money, 
you’re appointed to collect it and 
they’re all guilty until proved inno- 
cent. Furthermore, you might have 
to dig down and pay the tax if you 
do otherwise.” 

Now let’s just take a look at what 
happens in the ordinary corporation 
just about a month before a dividend 
paying date. 

The dividend mailing lists are run 
off for inspection in order to pick out 

foreign addresses, or 
those whose addresses 





ing, having the con- 
trol, receipt, custody, 
disposal or payment 
of income of any non- 
resident alien shall 
deduct and withhold” 
the ten per cent tax. 

Into that apparent- 
ly innocent statement 
is packed enough trou- 
ble to satisfy the most 
earnest foe of corpor- 
ations. The reason is 
this: 

How can a corpora- 
tion official tell wheth- 
er a stockholder is or 
is not a non-resident 
alien? 

The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue 
stepped in to help 
meet this difficulty. 

He caused a regu- 
lation to be issued in 
which provides that, 
in cases of dividends, 
if the payor corpora- 
tion “had no other 


this 


The Federal Incorporation Plan 


article—announced 
shrewd observer answers the question: “Can trade and industry 
evolve better rules in the public interest than can be attained by 
government edict?” 


What’s Coming in March 


e 2 @ 


Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, explains in an interview 
why he believes his bill setting up government licensing would not 
constitute a burdensome restraint but would actually give business all 
a new charter of freedom. 


Here Comes the Super-Market 
By M. M. Zimmerman 


Is this new form of merchandising merely an addition to the 
nation’s distribution set-up or does it have social implications? 
Will it affect real estate values, relocate shopping centers, displace 
older selling establishments? All these are possibilities about which 
business men need to be informed. 


Where Business Ethics Come From 
By Ida M. Tarbell 


prematurely for 


By Felix Bruner 


February—this 


are in care of another 
individual, partner- 
ship or corporation 
within the United 
States. 

The letters go out. 
But the situation gets 
little better when the 
answers come in. 
Baroness Zilch with 

her name is an 
American citizen for 
‘lo these many years. 

John Smith, owner 
of one share Class B 
preferred, is a Dane. 
His dividends have 
been sent for years 
upon end to the Com- 
mercial Trust Com- 
pany and yet he’s 
never set foot on 
these shores, appar- 
ently. 

Donald Thompson 
turns out to be a 
thrifty Scotsman. 

But the ones whose 
name and style indi- 
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IF THIS HAD BEEN 
YOUR FIRST GIRL 


Could You Have Paid the 
Bills Without Borrowing? 





- 


. -- For Those Without Cash For 
Emergencies Household Provides 
Money at Reasonable Rates 


@ When you were raising a family, buying a 
home or a car, going along like any young 
American on the way up—you were in danger. 


In danger because you operated through the 
early years without a cash reserve equal to 
possible emergencies — an accident to Bill, an 


operation for Mary, long sickness for Mother. 
Loans Without Collateral 


Of course you have cash now—or collateral | 


for a loan at the bank. But many younger men 
— many of your employees — stand where you 
stood a few years ago — without cash for emer- 
gencies. When “acts of God”’ strike—what then? 

Without an adequate cash reserve — they 
must borrow. Not from a bank, because they 
haven't collateral. From Household Finance 
where they get money without bankable secur- 
ities. One-sixth of all Household loans are to 
pay such medical or dental bills. 


Aid in Money Management 


Five-sixths of all Household loans are to pay 
bills already due or to meet emergencies. Some 
are to families who got in debt through care- 
lessness and lack of training. To these, as to all 
others, Household’s Doctor of Family Finances 
gives a constructive plan of budgeting that 
stops money leaks —and instruction in Better 
Buymanship that stretches the family dollar. 
The Doctor's help returns thousands of such 
families to solvency every year. 

To see exactly how this service can help 
your employees, send the coupon below. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
and Subsidiaries—one of the leading family 
finance organizations, with 215 offices in 148 cities 
SEGR TE MRS RRR ESBKERHERSSS See | 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. NB-2 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il 


Please mail me without obligation full information on 
Household Finance's family reconstruction program. 


Name 





City 
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cated to you a possibility of alien 
relations—these were the Timothy 
McCandless, the Lars Larsons, the 
Robert McIntoshs—all these turned 
out to be plain good American citi- 
zens and probably every one of them 
fought with the A. E. F. 

And so with voluminous pieces of 
evidence crowded into the bulging 
fireproof files, waiting for the Com- 
missioner to study, the officials learn 
from Sadie Green that she has been a 
stockholder, if you please, since the 
year ’01 and if that wasn’t enough, 
her grandfather before her settled 
in Poughkeepsie. 

There’s always a poor woman who 
becomes frightened at the words in 
her form letter; all she sees is an 
“alien” and “tax.” She lives in the 
same city and comes breathlessly to 
the office. “Goodness, will I be de- 
ported? Why, I’ve lived in Richmond 
all my life.” 

Then there is the man who thinks 
the management knows him person- 
ally because he has attended every 
stockholders’ meeting for 15 years 
and he returns his form unsigned. 

At this stage the Public Relations 
director of the corporation storms 
into the treasurer’s office. He has just 
completed a campaign to make every 
stockholder realize he was an inti- 
mate owner of the business. 

“Why did you accuse Mrs. Kirk of 
being a foreigner?” 

The treasurer feels maybe that 
small item of good will should be 
written off entirely. 

Comes dividend paying date and 
the checks are ready to be sent out. 
In comes Mrs. Howard, declaring 
herself to be a citizen. Her check 
must be found, destroyed, a new 
one drawn up, signed, transmittal 
letter changed, and the stock led- 
ger changed to show her corrected 
status. 

But after the checks have been re- 
ceived the fun really begins. 

Right down to the corporation of- 
fice comes Mrs. Edward Shaw, wav- 
ing her check in the face of the 
treasurer. She was called an alien by 
the corporation. 

“I’m a D. A. R., Past President, if 
you please.” 

Mrs. Shaw gets a brand new check 
and apologies—but Mrs. Shaw wasn’t 
interested in the new Revenue Act. 

The telephone. 

“You made a mistake in my divi- 
dend check. It’s short 60 cents.” 

“Yes, Madam, you see, the new 
Revenue Act... tax... non-resident 
aliens.” 

“What’s that? Aliens? Tax? But 
what does that have to do with me?” 

“Yes... Yes... Well, just write 
us a letter.” 

“Letter? Letter? What for?” 

“All right—never mind—we’ll 


send you a check for the difference, 
Good-bye. 

“Take a memorandum, please, to 
the treasurer. ‘Please charge the 
dividend checks account and credit 
the account, Tax Withheld at the 
Source under Section 143-b, Revenue 
Act 1936, 60 cents and issue a check 
to the order of Mrs. Robert Hild, Jr., 
for 60 cents to refund amount of tax 
withheld in error.’ Also write Mrs, 
Hild, enclosing check, usual letter, 
Send memo to stock transfer agent 
that I will personally certify that 
Mrs. Hild is not an alien. 

“No more dividends for three 
months, 

“What’s this? A new stockholder 
of record? ‘John B. Ford, in care of 
Dime Trust Company.’ Miss Walters, 
a letter to Mr. Ford in care of Dime 
Trust Company. ‘Dear Mr. Ford. Un- 
der the provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1936...’” 

And here in its essence is the work- 
ing of Section 143-b as it applies to 
the payment of dividends. 

No one objects to the taxation of 
these persons and their incomes. 
Everybody will agree to cooperate, 
even though it represents higher op- 
erating costs. 

However, isn’t it sufficient to 
make every business a free collec- 
tion agency for the Government? 
Shouldn’t the burden stop there? 
Doesn’t the regulation impose an un- 
warranted addition to the burden 
and create annoyance and a nuisance 
to all who are concerned? 





Streamlines Cut 
Sales Resistance 


(Continued from page 40) 


confined to passenger locomotives. 
As consulting designer for the Balti- 
more & Ohio, he is responsible for 
the looks of the streamlined, air- 
conditioned busses (the first of their 
kind in the land) which the B. & O. 
will use for train connections between 
New York City and Jersey City; and 
he has been assigned the task of styl- 
ing a new batch of Philadelphia sub- 
way cars. 

That’s why he doesn’t exactly like 
the word “streamline.” From a strict 
engineering standpoint, few things 
have to be streamlined, even in the 
transportation world. From a sales 
standpoint, however, a fencepost is 
better off for it. The tools of trans- 
portation, he maintains, ought to be 
styled so they’ll attract the public— 
so they’ll epitomize not only the skill 
that has gone into them, but the pro- 
gressiveness of the men responsible 
for them. 
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Into a home’s midnight sleep breaks 


the flinty brrang of a telephone. A 
worried voice comes across the miles 
—“Boiler No. 10 is down. Looks bad. 
Can you get a man here soon?” 

Like a doctor, the Chief Inspector 
in each Hartford Steam Boiler office 
is ready for trouble day and night. 
Even his sleep is not his own! A 
crippled boiler, a wrecked engine, a 


When 


trouble comes, the plant needs aid... 


stilled turbine will not wait. 


and this Hartford, supremely, can give! 
Hartford Steam Boiler guards Amer- 


ican industry by insuring American 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 


industry’s power equipment. No plant 
is so small ... nor so far off the beaten 
track . . . that Hartford cannot serve 
it well. Boilers and pressure vessels, 
engines, turbines, electrical machinery, 
refrigerating apparatus of all kinds 
and sizes, come under Hartford’s care. 

To each periodic inspection of in- 
sured equipment, Hartford Steam 


Boiler applies an unequaled technical 


This familiar seal, the hall-mark of the largest purely engineering insur- 
ance company in the world, appears on all Hartford Steam Boiler policies. 
. . « Engineering insurance covers loss from damage to property or per- 
sons, and stoppage of production, business or rents due to explosions of 
boilers and pressure vessels, and accidents to power and electrical ma- 
. Ninety per cent of all power boilers built for America’s 
industrial plants bear the HSB imprint, placed thereon by the Hartford 
inspector who passed upon their design and watched their construction. 


chines. . 


skill in finding and prescribing cor- 
rections for defects which might bring 
disaster. Its advice often leads to new 
plant economies, often adds years of 
usefulness to expensive equipment. 
Hartford service never watches the 
clock. Your agent or broker will show 
you how this seventy-year-old com- 
pany will work for you twenty-four 


hours a day! 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








GHTSEEING 





VEN a quick trip through a modern 
automobile plant reveals many sur- 
prising things to the layman. Numbers of 
different automatic machines, undreamed 
of only a few years ago, are forming and 
fabricating precision parts at high speed. 
But of equal interest is the variety of 
new materials used, not only in the auto- 
mobiles, but in making them. In this 
advertisement we take you through a 
few of the departments in a typical plan 

and point out some of the scores of 
diverse ways in which Bakelite Materials 
are employed. 


PATTERN SHOP—‘Skilled craftsmen take the 
engineer’s drawings and from these construct 
the patterns for making the finished parts. These 
patterns are often made of plywoods bonded 
with Bakelite Resibond and finished with a 


varnish fortified with Bakelite Resin. 





MOLDING SHOP— Dozens of Bakelite Mold- 
ed parts, important to fine appearance and per- 
formance, are used in a motor car. Some that 
are quickly recognized are the distributor head, 
the horn-button assembly, and the gear shift 
ball. 





When in this one industry alone Bakelite Materials are 
serving in 30 many important ways, is it not reasonable 
to assume that they may be equally valuable in your own 
production processes or product? 





% Trade Mark Keg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT -— Here, where 
the designer’s ideas are put on paper, transparent 
Bakelite Resinoid is used for T-squares and triangles, 
and other Bakelite Materials for fountain pens and 


automatic pencils, 





FOUNDRY — For making cores of molds used for 
castings there is a Bakelite Bonding Material that 
keeps them firm and smooth. After the castings are 
made the gates must be ground off and this is done 
with Bakelite Resinoid Bonded 


operating at 9,500 S.F.P.M. 


abrasive wheels 











PAINTING SHOP —The bodies of modern auto- 
mobiles are sprayed with successive coats of lacquer 


or enamel fortified with Bakelite Resin to increase 
toughness and weather resistance. Before painting, 


the bodies are wet-rubbed with abrasive 


paper 
i 


moisture-proofed with a Bakelite Resinoid. 


BAKELITE 
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TESTING LABORATORIES — Al! materials 


specified for automobiles must meet the most 


rigid laboratory tests. In the laboratory, chem- 
ical resisting Bakelite Materials are used fi 


graduates, beakers and other equipment. 





GRINDING ROOM — Precision grinding of 
accurately balanced crank and cam shafts is one 
of the most interesting production operations. 
Again Bakelite Resinoid Bonded abrasive wheels 
come into use because accuracy of dimension 


and form is essential. 





SALES ROOM—E ven here, Bakelite Materials 
are employed everywhere; for telephone, type- 
writer and dictating machine parts, desk tops, 


pencils and 


pen holders, And it’s likely that 
a Bakelite Resin has been used in the finishes 


for floors and walls. 


Our engineers would be glad to consult with you ab ut il, 
and we also invite you to write for copies of our Book- 
lets 1M, “ Bakelite Molded” 


and 18, * Bakelite Synthetic Resins’. 


» IL, “Bakelite Laminated” 


Bakelite Corporation, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. Bakelite Corp. of Canada, Limited, 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto 
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Fires Are Your Fault 


By PERCY BUGBEE 


Assistant Managing Director, National Fire Protection Association 



















































|: IS not uncommon for 
business concerns to in- 
clude a fine print sentence 
on letterheads and con- 
tracts reading: 

“Deliveries subject to 
delay through fires, 
strikes, floods, acts of 
God, or other disasters 
beyond our control.” 

It is part of the inher- 
ent nature of Americans 
to look at fire as an “act 
of God” or a “disaster be- 
yond control.” Few peo- 
ple seem to appreciate 
that fire control has been 
reduced to a science and 
that intelligent planning 
and forethought can 
greatly reduce, if not en- 
tirely eliminate, the haz- 
ard of fire. 

The fire losses in the 
United States and Canada 
greatly exceed year after 
year, on a per capita basis, 
the losses of any other 
civilized nation. Have you 
ever really stopped to 
think why this is so? 

Certainly it is not be- 
cause of our lack of fire 
protection facilities. The 
fire departments and wa- 
ter supplies of American 
cities are not equaled any- 
where. I am confident that 
the underlying reason for 
our consistently disas- 
trous loss of life and prop- 
erty by fire is the aver- 
age American  citizen’s 
peculiar psychology toward fire. 

Let me illustrate this psychology 
by a few concrete examples. Up in 
Winnipeg, Canada, some years ago 
the fire department decided to go on 
strike. At a given time every fireman 
in the city laid off and went home. 
The people of Winnipeg were warned 
through the newspapers, by tele- 
phone, and by every sort of publicity 
that fire protection was lacking. 
What happened? In the ten days of 





3 ta 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 


The fire departments and water supplies of 
American cities are not equalled anywhere 


THIS country has a greater per capita fire 
loss than any other civilized nation. You 
pay for it. You could stop it by taking very 


simple precautions 


the strike Winnipeg had no fires of 
any consequence. But when the fire- 
men went back to work, the people 
breathed a sigh of relief, forgot all 
about their cares and responsibility 
toward fire hazards, and the old ratio 
of fires immediately resumed. 
Oklahoma City has received a good 
deal of publicity because of the pools 
of oil underlying the congested dis- 
trict. Several wells drilled right in 
the heart of the city ran wild and 
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sprayed surrounding 
property with gasoline 
and oil. The city authori- 
ties and citizens were seri- 
ously alarmed about the 
menace this situation pro- 
vided. A careless act 
might well have meant dis- 
aster. That the city has 
had no serious conflagra- 
tion is due, in my opinion, 
to the fact that the fire 
situation was so obvious 
and so acute that every- 
body can see the need for 
adequate precautions. 
When the hazard becomes 
smaller, perhaps the dis- 
astrous fire may occur. 

Insurance underwriters 
have always considered 
grain elevators a hazar- 
dous risk. They are of 
large area, usually of in- 
ferior construction, and 
contain large quantities 
of flammable material. The 
fire record of grain ele- 
vators both before and af- 
ter the World War has 
been unfavorable. Large 
losses are frequent. How- 
ever, during the war 
period, practically no 
losses of consequence oc- 
curred in grain elevators. 
Why? Grain was needed 
to insure an adequate 
food supply to the troops 
abroad. The Government 
took a hand and rigid pre- 
cautions based on the ad- 
vice of fire protection ex- 
perts were thrown about the grain 
elevators. There is no other answer. 

These examples demonstrate our 
peculiar psychology toward fire and 
our general indifference to fire pre- 
vention measures. I may cite one 
more example, however, that is even 
more convincing. 

Every fall a certain week in Oc- 
tober is set aside as Fire Prevention 
Week. During this period, obser- 
vances are held in the schools and the 
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public is warned to be careful with 
fire. A study of the fire records of a 
large number of cities shows con- 
clusively that the losses begin to drop 
just before Fire Prevention Week, 
are at a low level during that week 
and for one or two weeks afterward. 
Then they climb back to the normal 
weekly ratio. 

Is it any wonder that, facing this 
situation, those who are trying to 
check fire waste have the growing 
conviction that no substantial prog- 
ress can be made until the man who 
has a fire ceases to be regarded as an 
unfortunate and is looked upon as a 
public offender? There is nothing 
revolutionary in the idea that an in- 
dividual should be responsible to oth- 
ers for his acts. In other circum- 
stances such phrases come from 
American lips with sufficient glib- 
ness. It is the application of the prin- 
ciple to fires that seems perhaps 
revolutionary. 





Individuals should be liable 


| THE principle of individual liabil- 
ity for fires is a basic part of the law 
in such countries as France and Ger- 
many. It is hard to escape the con- 
viction that this is why the losses in 
these countries are one-tenth of what 
they are here. It is an accepted prin- 
ciple of the common law everywhere 
that a man is liable if his careless- 
ness or neglect results in injury to 
his neighbor. Wherever this principle 
has been applied to fires in the United 
States and Canada, the courts have 
| usually upheld it, but it has seldom 
| been invoked. Probably few citizens 
in New York City know that the City 
Charter includes this provision: 











@ All along the Erie—sharp eyes search for possible 
| delays to freight shipments— your aps ne It’s the 

car inspector checking every piece of equipment for 
defects. He spots delays before they —— Night 
and day, he’s on the job—a watchdog to the Erie creed 
—The freight must go through safely and on time.” 


a 


Any or all persons responsible for any 


The car inspector is one of thousands who, unher- die veuuitine teeun tie or thele Wiha os 


alded, — your shipments, speed them toward culpable negligence shall be liable in a 
safe de ivery. civil action for the payment of any and 

, all damages to the person or property 

Whether you ship stoves or shoes, coal or canta- as result of such fire and also for the 

: loupes, you will find Erie’s fleet of faster freights the payment of all costs and expenses of the 

g shortest way to market. fire department incurred in the extin- 


guishment of the fire. 





To my knowledge that law has 
only been invoked once and on that 
one occasion the courts sustained it. 
| If it were really utilized, the fire loss 
in New York City would practically 
disappear overnight. A number of 
other cities have similar legislation 
but it is seldom used. 

It might be interesting to examine 
into specific situations where a sus- 
tained and conscientious effort to 
| arouse public opinion and to take 
| carefully thought out measures to 
reduce fire losses has been at- 
tempted. In other words, once the 
mass psychology toward fire has 
been changed, what will happen? 

As good an example as I can think 
of is the case of a middle-western 
city. I work for the National Fire 
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Protection Association, an organiza- 
tion devoted to reducing losses of 
life and property by fire. Some years 
ago we decided to try out an experi- 
ment and we picked out this city be- 
cause it had at the time a worse fire 
record than any place of similar size 
in the country. 

I investigated the situation and 
found that general conditions in that 
city encouraged high fire losses. Ap- 
peals to city officials and civic or- 
ganizations got no results and it was 
not until we hit upon the idea of 
sending a press release to all the im- 
portant newspapers in the country 
describing the fire situation in that 
city that we got action and plenty of 
it. Our release to the newspapers did 

‘| mince matters. I quote a few sen- 
tences from it: 

The morale of the fire department is 
at lowest ebb. In recent months some 
of its best men have been dropped or 
demoted and men with unfavorable rec- 
ords put in their places. There is prac- 
tically no fire department inspection of 
property for fire hazards. 

When the people of that city found 
out that the startling statements we 
had made were true they had a grand 
house cleaning. Since then, the per 
capita average fire losses have been 
consistently about one-third of the 
former average. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., obtained an 
almost equally startling result. For 
many years that city had a fire loss 
averaging around $7 per capita. A 
fire prevention campaign was started 
in 1925 and the losses since that time 
have averaged $1.25 per capita. The 
idea was simple but it worked. It 
came from a persuasive and dynamic 
Irishman who was an Official of the 
Grand Rapids Fire Department. He 
decided that fires could be prevented 
just as big sales organizations sell 
goods—by publicity. 

He saw to it that a steady flood of 
fire prevention material was pre- 
sented to the people. Milk bottle caps 
carried fire prevention messages. The 
newspapers had daily stories. The 
campaign cost little and it worked. 

Other cities that have conscienti- 
ously attacked their fire problem and 
attempted to arouse their people to 
its importance have obtained equal 
results, among them Cincinnati, 
Erie, Memphis, Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, Providence and Hartford. 

Much progress in fire control has 
been made in the past two decades. 
The fire prevention idea is gaining. 
The fire departments of today are no 
longer mere water-throwers. But we 
can’t be too optimistic. We can’t ex- 
pect too great results until the psy- 
chology of the American people to- 
ward fire is changed, either by a long, 
drawn-out process of persuasion and 
education, or by the strong arm of 
legislative action. 








“That’s Why I Joined the 
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COMPARED TO SPEEDING 
ON THE HIGHWAY” Says 


Roger Don Rae 








‘Not-Over-50’ Club” 


“T’d rather bale out at 500 feet any day 
than takeachanceon theopen road at over 
50 miles an hour,” says Roger Don Rae, 
Professional Aerial Performer. “That’s 
why I joined the ‘NOT-OVER-50’ Club.” 


Did you know that when your car speed 


doubles, its destructive force is multiplied | 


by four...that more than two-thirds 
of the motor car fatalities occur on 
the open highway, mainly as the ; 
result of high speed? That’s ” 
surely reason enough for join- 
ing the ““NOT-OVER-50” Club, 
organized by Lumbermens as a 
contribution to the national 
safety movement. It costs you 
nothing to join. Just mail the 
coupon below for safety’s sake. 





CASUALTY 


Qivision of Kemper 


The “NOT-OVER-50” Club is an im- 
portant part of Lumbermens program of 
providing car insurance at cost. Lumber- 
mens insures only careful drivers. It op- 
erates economically. This results in the 
payment of big yearly cash dividends to 
policyholders. When you insure in Lum- 
bermens you insure at cost. 

Whether you area Lumbermens policy- 
holder or not, join the ‘‘NOT- 
OVER-50” Club now. 


Send for Your Free Insignia 


The red arrow reminder for your 
speedometer ... the Safety seal for your 
rear window, and the safe driving creed 
can be obtained from your local Lum- 
bermens representative or will be sent 
free upon request. No obligation. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 


COMPANY 
Srswrance 


“World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 
HOME OFFICE: MUTUAL INSURANCE BLDG., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Please mail me.... 


Name 


Address 





City 


*‘NOT-OVER-50"’ CLUB, 4750 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Illinois 
.......$afety packets described above. 
these insignia are free and that this places me under no obligation. [ Also send 
me your booklet How Careful Driving May Pay You a Dollars and Cents Return. 


_—_— oor Se owe — ow = == 


I understand that 


N. B.-2 


State 




















$12,000,000 Worth of Conventions 


By STANLEY S. FRIEDMAN 


Atonc Cleveland’s winding Cuya- 
hoga River the blast furnaces and 
factories are sending clouds of smoke 
over the valley which is the indus- 
trial heart of the city. It is a pleasant 
sight for Cleveland and a mighty con- 
trast to a few years ago. 

Throughout the nation the news- 
papers have been carrying the mes- 
sage that Cleveland has been coming 
back strong. Retail business up, fac- 
tories and shops busy, wages up, 
large crowds filling its hotels and 
stores. Cleveland is in a gay mood. 

No little part in that comeback 
has been played by the Cleveland 
Convention and Visitors’ Bureau 
which last year gave Cleveland over 
$12,000,000 in new business. 

Nearly 200 conventions of a wide 
variety brought 312,245 delegates 
and visitors who left in the city’s 
cash registers money that compares 
to the amount spent for Cleveland’s 
automobile parts, steel, bolts, and 
just about the same amount as the 
annual production of the women’s 
clothing industry or the com- 
mercial printing industry. 


Vice President, Miskell & Sutton, Inc. 


this with no large plant or big pay 
roll. In fact, a modest suite of offices 
in the Terminal Tower of Cleveland 
houses the entire “plant” and small 
staff of the Bureau. 


Competition for conventions 


DIRECTING the Bureau are two 
“youngsters” who thrive on work and 
who have travelled from coast to 
coast as Cleveland’s star salesmen. 
They have to be good, because every 
major city is fighting for the lion’s 
share of the “convention dollars.” 
Mark Egan is manager, and Glenn O. 
Glauser, assistant manager, of the 
Bureau. 

Egan began his public career with 
the Chicago Crime Commission upon 
graduation from Northwestern Uni- 
versity not many years ago. Soon 
he found himself in the hotel busi- 
ness and then in the field of conven- 
tions, first in Pittsburgh as conven- 
tion bureau manager and thc in 
Cincinnati. A call from Cleveland to 


head its bureau brought Egan north- 
ward, filled with enthusiasm and with 
a big job waiting for him. 

He found a city with plenty of as- 
sets but still dazed from the terrific 
body punches it had received from 
bank closings and the crumbling of 
business. Rolling up his sleeves, Egan 
made the city sit up and take notice. 

Glauser handles the files which, 
through a simplified system, make it 
possible to watch more than 4,000 
conventions throughout the country, 
keep a constant running-account of 
each of them, and lay plans to bring 
a goodly share of them to Cleve- 
land. 

Often the two work two and three 
years in advance to capture a large 
gathering. In addition to these files, 
the Cleveland Convention and Visi- 
tors’ Bureau has complete informa- 
tion on every aspect of the city from 
the number of hotel rooms to the 
seating capacity of the many units of 
the spacious Public Auditorium. The 
files are always available to groups 

planning to come to Cleveland. 
What this means to a large 





Briefly that is the fiscal as- 
pect of the Bureau’s efforts to 
attract conventions. That new 
money finds its way into the 
pay rolls of the Greater Cleve- 
land area and back into cir- 
culation. The following con- 
cise tables give a quick an- 
alysis of the first and second 
immediate turnovers of “‘con- 
vention dollars.” 


The first turnover: 
Retail stores (all types) 31 cents 





Hotels = * 
Restaurants _— 
Garages, gas, oil, etc. 22 > 
Miscellaneous 10 ¢ 
Amusements s .* 
The second turnover: 
Pay rolls 29.7 cents 
Food supplies 26.8 “ 
Rent, taxes, etc. Te 
Light, etc. os ( 
Profit |S 
Miscellaneous Ta; * 


The Cleveland Convention 
and Visitors’ Bureau hit a new 
high in the field of civic in- 
vestments because it has re- 
turned $200 to the city for 
every dollar invested in 1936 
to attract new conventions. All 


Checks Counted by Weight 


ANDREW R. BOONE 


Cuecxs run 350 to the pound. This discovery 
saves the Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles the task of counting millions of checks. 
Now they weigh them for statistical records. 
Here are 2,779 on the scale. 


convention may be gathered 
from the fact that both the 
Republican National conven- 
tion last summer and the 
American Legion convention 
in September depended on the 
bureau for arrangements for 
housing facilities and the 
whole host of details that 
make up the business of ar- 
ranging a convention. What is 
true of these two outstanding- 
ly large conventions is like- 
wise true for many smaller 
ones. 

And this job must be well 
done because every well hand- 
led convention means that the 
city has made new friends and 
has gathered word-of-mouth 
publicity for itself. Apparent- 
ly former visitors have been 
pleased because the outlook 
for 1937 is very good, accord- 
ing to Egan who has just re- 
turned from an extended trip 
to get conventions for next 
year. Already the Bureau rec- 
ords show it ahead of last 
year in volume of business ob- 
tained. 
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Controlled Prices End Democracy 


(Continued from page 17) 

is needed, any one of them or a num- 
ber of them acting together can so 
reduce the supply of the commodity 
as to keep prices substantially at 
levels of their own setting. A con- 
siderable body of thoughtful busi- 
ness men believe that, in the long 
run, agreements and understandings 
promoting such price stabilization 
will serve the best interests both of 
business and consumers. 


Advantages of price-fixing 


THE justification for price stabili- 
zation by producers rests on several 
points. It tends to eliminate the 
chiseler. It puts competition on a 
quality and not a purely price basis, 
thereby enabling the manufacturer 
to estimate his margin of profit more 
accurately. It protects wages which 
might otherwise be reduced to meet 
a disastrous price-cutting war. It 
recognizes the importance of indirect 
and overhead costs and the impossi- 
bility of adjusting them to pro- 
nounced price fluctuations. 

One method for obtaining such 
stabilization has been through what 
are called open price associations 
whereby members of a trade associa- 
tion report individual prices to a cen- 
tral agency for circulation among the 
trade. 

Although the idea was current be- 
fore the War, it was not until 1921 
that the movement got seriously un- 
der way. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission made a survey of open price 
associations and found some 150 of 
them distributing or exchanging 
price information. The same year the 
new Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Hoover, gave this form of price man- 
agement a real fillip by beginning 
publication of the Survey of Current 
Business. This publication was large- 
ly based on trade association statis- 
tics made available through what was 
called a cooperative plan, whereby 
the Department of Commerce offered 
to receive and publish information 
on production, stocks, shipments, 
capacity, orders and prices collected 
by trade associations. 

Scarcely had this Government 
effort been announced when the Su- 
preme Court handed down its deci- 
sions in the American Column and 
Lumber case (1921) and in the 
American Linseed Oil Company 
case (1923). 

In the former, an association of 
hardwood manufacturers, represent- 
ing approximately one-third of the 
total output, maintained a central 


office to which each member reported 
stocks on hand, production, ship- 
ments, prices and the names of his 
customers. The secretary of the as- 
sociation then forwarded the mem- 
bers summaries of these data and 
suggestions as to market conditions 
and production in the near future as 
well as suggestions as to future 
prices. Said the court: 

Convinced as we are that the purpose 
and effect of the activities of the “Open 
Competition Plan” here under discus- 
sion were to restrict competition and 
thereby restrain interstate commerce in 
the manufacture and sale of hardwood 
lumber by concerted action in curtail- 
ing production and in increasing prices, 
we agree with the District Court that it 
constituted a combination and con- 
spiracy in restraint of interstate com- 
merce within the meaning of the anti- 
trust act of 1890 and the decree of that 
court must be affirmed. 


The decision in the American Lin- 
seed Oil case was even more sweep- 
ing. Here 12 manufacturers main- 
tained a similar bureau by which 
members agreed under penalty to ad- 
here to the schedule of prices they 
reported and to give notice of de- 
parture therefrom. The court was 
unanimous in viewing such activity 
as illegal under the Sherman Act. 

In the next case that came along, 
however—the Maple Flooring case, 
1925—the rulings of the earlier cases 
were considerably modified. At any 
rate, a distinction was found in the 
fact that the Maple Flooring Asso- 
ciation reported only the prices on 
closed transactions to the central 
bureau of the trade association, and 
these in turn were released to the 
trade with no identification of the 
individual member. The association, 
moreover, gave its reports wide cir- 
culation, publishing them in trade 
journals as well as communicating 
them to the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Public reports were held lawful 


EVEN so, it remained clearly unlaw- 
ful for a trade group or association 
to ask for current or anticipated 
prices and, in circulating any price 
data, to identify the quotations of 
individual concerns. All reports must 
be available to customers and public 
alike, there must be no agreement 
not to deviate from quoted prices, no 
insistence on reporting changes in 
price, no waiting periods and no 
penalties for failure to comply with 
the association plan. Clearly attacks 
on the American system were not 
making much headway from this 
angle. 


Yet, by 1933, what with the appli- 
cation of “the rule of reason” in in- 
terpreting the Sherman Act and the 
growth of price dominating units in 
many industries, several breaches 
had been effected in the American 
system. And as the shadows of the 
depression deepened, people began to 
see, or thought they saw, that this 
American system was seemingly in- 
capable of restoring anything like 
economic equilibrium. 

Increasingly price relationships 
grew farther and farther out of ad- 
justment and increasingly there were 
those who advocated serious altera- 
tions in the whole system. Even 
the Supreme Court in the Appa- 
lachian Coals case, 1933, had sanc- 
tioned a combination of coal opera- 
tors pooling their output through a 
commonly owned selling agency. 


Control by producers 


THEN came the National Recovery 
Act under which producer control of 
prices became legally and economical- 
ly respectable. Industries which had 
been able to accomplish something 
in this direction became the envy of 
those that had been clinging to the 
strictly competitive system. Many 
had had no choice in the matter. In 
scores of lines the number of indi- 
vidual units had been too numerous 
to make voluntary cooperation feasi- 
ble. Some concerns would never have 
gone with the crowd anyway. But, 
if the American system encouraged 
the ruthless price cutter, there 
seemed to be a case for changing the 
system. Only by setting some floor 
—actual cost, for example—below 
price, it was believed, could indus- 
trial operations continue and profits 
and employment be maintained. And 
the setting of this floor necessitated 
compulsion. Laissez faire freedom to 
compete had to give place to regi- 
mentation of the individual econom- 
ically and, if it were to be effective, 
to political regimentation as well. 

Such was the spirit of NRA. The 
usual device for price control pro- 
vided for open price filing which had 
previously been of such questionable 
legality. Open price arrangements of 
one sort or another appeared in 444 
eodes. 

The economic effect of the codes in 
the brief period in which NRA was 
operative is difficult to appraise. 
Ruthless price cutting was largely 
stopped, but this may well have been 
due to other features of NRA. The 
advantages of the chiseler, at any 
rate, were certainly curtailed be- 
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“In the Black 2 


After closing your books, 
that’s where your company 
should be this year—out of 
the red like the plants. that 
have profitably / relocated 
along the Chesapeake and 
| Ohio! If it isn’t, investigate 
































this great industrial territory! 


Along the tracks of this 
railroad are -tremendous 
sources of basic raw 
materials together with 
abundant supplies of coal, 
gas, and oil — power is 
cheap. The finest class of 
labor — American-born — is 
plentifully available. And 
remember, this.territory is 
served by the finest fleet 
of genuinely air-condi- 
tioned trains in the world 
— you Sleep Like a Kitten 
and Arrive Fresh as a Daisy! 


Let George “D. Moffett, 
Industrial Commissioner of 
Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines, open your éyes fo 
new profit possibilities! 
Wire or write him af Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia.” « 
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cause, if he lowered his prices, the 
waiting period of from five to ten 


| days gave his competitor a chance 


also to lower his, consequently 
minimizing the competitive advan- 
tage attributable to price cutting. 

With the Schechter case it all came 
to an end. The American system was 
restored. 


A new system for America 


THE significant fact about NRA 
provisions for producer control of 
prices lies in the fact that the experi- 
ment meant!a wide divergence from 


| the American system. Price control 


by tightly knit industrial groups act- 
ing in close cooperation is the essence 
of the fascist economy. Fascism be- 


| gan when Mussolini gave his support 


to just such steps by the great iron 
and steel manufacturers of Lom- 
bardy, and it has been continued on 
this basis though with increasing 
domination by the state. 

Attacks on the American system 


| have come not only from producers 


seeking to control prices but from 
government itself. The Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments to the Con- 
stitution providing that a person may 
not be deprived of property without 
due process of law have proved a 
substantial but not altogether effec- 


| tive bulwark against such attacks. 


The temptation has been great and 
loop-holes have been found. 

The temptation grows out of the 
popular conviction current every 
now and then that some social end 


| or other may best be attained by 


setting aside the American system 
and going back to the medieval prac- 
tice of governmental price fixing. 
The loophole is found in the ex- 
pansion of the doctrine of “enter- 
prises affected with a public use,” 


| a doctrine devised by Lord Hale of 


England and originally quite un- 
known to the common law. Under 
this doctrine the courts have upheld 


| governmental fixing of charges for 
| the storage of grain in elevators, 


electric current, gas, water, dock and 
wharfage charges, fire insurance and 
some others. Until recently, however, 
the line has been tightly drawn be- 
tween enterprises affected with a 
public use and those not so affected. 
Time after time the courts have 
thrown out efforts to fix, either di- 
rectly, or by implication, the price 
of such commodities and services as 
theater tickets, employment agen- 
cies, gasoline, ice and other things 
of common consumption. 

Recently, however, this area has 
been considerably extended by the in- 


| clusion of milk in New York. The 


case of Nebbia vs. New York, 1934, 
is of more than passing interest. The 
New York legislature, by an act of 


1933, set up a milk control board with 
power to fix retail prices of milk. It 
set nine cents a quart as the retail 
price. Nebbia, the proprietor of a 
grocery store in Rochester, sold two 
quarts of milk for 13 cents and was 
brought to trial. His defense was the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

The court, however, held that milk 
was a “paramount” industry, that it 
represented an investment of a bil- 
lion dollars, that milk prices are sub- 
ject to great instability due to the 
fact that a surplus must be carried 
at all times, and that losses on this 
surplus milk ought to be pro-rated 
equably among producers and deal- 
ers and that the milk business had, 
as a matter of fact, been regulated in 
other respects for years. 

The implications of this are far 
reaching. For example, many states 
have laws regulating the production 
and refining of petroleum. Gasoline 
is a paramount industry. Billions are 
invested in its production, refine- 
ment, and sale; a surplus must al- 
most always be carried; therefore, 
why may not the states fix the price 
of gasoline? And if gasoline, why not 
other things as well? If this doctrine 
is allowed to expand, we are headed 
for forms of price setting quite op- 
posed to the American system. 


Difficulties in enforcement 


THERE are grave difficulties in the 
way of government price setting un- 
der a democratic form of government, 
not the least of which is the incentive 
to bootlegging. Government’s diffi- 
culties in enforcing statutory prices 
are reduced, however, if the Govern- 
ment possesses dictatorial powers 
and still more so if, in addition, the 
Government itself owns and operates 
the means of production. But such 
conditions as these are characteris- 
tic, not of the democratic, but of the 
communistic state. 

Thus in Russia price fixing rests 
not so much on political power as on 
Government ownership and opera- 
tion of industry and agriculture. If 
the United States Government owns 
the farms, it can set the price of 
wheat at any figure it pleases and, 
since it is certain to fail in its at- 
tempts to fix prices while farms re- 
main in private hands, the pressure 
toward collectivistic control becomes 
evident. Hence, while price fixing by 
producers tends toward fascism, so 
price fixing by government, at least 
on any large scale, leads to commun- 
ism. 

Consumer price control represents 
the third of the methods of price 
setting. With the passing of the de- 
pression and with the restoration of 
prosperity, accompanied as always 
by rising prices, the offensive against 
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the American system is passing to | 
some degree and probably increas- | 
ingly to consumers. 

There three ways in which 
consumers might conceivably pro- 
ceed—through boycotting and black- | 
listing concerns which do not offer | 
attractive prices, through coopera- 
tive buying on a sufficiently large 
scale to influence the market by with- 
holding purchases, by obtaining fa- 
vorable terms on a quantity basis, or 
through setting up enterprises to 
produce goods and render services 
for themselves or to serve as yard- 
sticks by which to measure and, by 
implication, contro] prices in selected 
fields of enterprise. 


are 


Conspiracies are illegal 


HOW does the law stand with re- 
gard to these procedures? So far as 
boycotting and blacklisting are con- 
cerned, the law is clear. Any attempt 
by producers or consumers to enter 
into agreements to boycott particular 
concerns or to circulate black-lists is 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade and 
unlawful under the Sherman Act. 
Labor unions tried this, and in the 
3ucks Stove and Range case, 1911, 
and in Loewe vs. Lawlor (the famous 
Danbury Hatters case), 1908, such 
methods were severely condemned. | 
That line of approach is closed. 

Consumer control of prices through 
cooperative buying as distinguished 
from the cooperative buying and 
selling enterprises of the Rochdale 
type is a comparatively new line of 
attack on the competitive system. 
The chief obstacle to this method is 
found in the fact that the number | 
of consumers is so great, and or- 
ganization, therefore, difficult. Should 
the movement gain headway, and 
enough buying be done by consumers’ 
the time might come 
when, merely because of the size of | 
their orders, they could appreciably | 
control market prices. But that is 
certainly far in the future. 

If the aim of consumers’ coopera- 
tive buying is to place big enough 
orders to obtain quantity discounts, 
recent legislation would seem to in- 
terpose a check. The Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, although specifically ex- 
empting the dividends of coopera- 
tive associations from its prohibi- 
tions, declares “that it shall be un- 
lawful for any person engaged in 
commerce ... either directly or indi- 
rectly to discriminate in price be- 
tween different purchasers or com- 
modities of like grade and quality.” 
Until the courts interpret that law, 
the position of consumer coopera- 
tives, so far as this particular pro- 
cedure is concerned, is highly ques- 
tionable. 

The third 


cooperat ives, 





method whereby con- 
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To Won with Wlan-sipe Jobs to do: 


HE more kinds of work your day 

takes in, the more you need this 
modern dictating machine. Variety of 
uses is the biggest surprise of the Dic- 
taphone. @ First thing each morning 
it starts into action your over-night 
crop of instructions. ¢ While you clean 
up the mail to which you know the 
answers, your secretary is assembling 
files which will enable you to take 
care of situations on which you need 
further information. @ Many confer- 
ences will vanish entirely, and the rest 
grow briefer. q Verbal understandings 
—either by phone or with pa 
across oye desk—go straight the first 
time, by recording for typing as you 
issue or repeat them. q You'll do less 
phoning around after people, because 
it’s easier to talk to them by Dicta- 
phone. q Meanwhile, your secretary 
puts in a full day working for you, 
without wasting time at the corner of 
your desk. You both go home with 
a better day behind you and a lot less 
taken out of you. 


Interested in SALES TRAINING? 
You'll want to seea new sales-training film 
that’s being TALKED about. It’s called 
“Two Salesmen in Search of an Order,” and 
it’s full of real ideas. Mail the coupon below 
and tell us when you can best spare 20 
minutes to see it. Mail it now! 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation 


' 
' 
r 
- 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
' In Canada—137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 
(J Please let me know when “Two Salesmen in 

; Search of an Order”’ will be exhibited in my 

' city. 

} 

! 

' 

! 

i 

! 

! 

' 

' 


LJI want to see your representative. 
Name 


Company 


| Address 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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> THE WORLD MOVES 





N ONE GENERATION the rich 
man’s luxury ... the automobile... 
has become every man’s necessity. It 
has given way to an entirely new kind of 
car... not only far better than the old, 
but costing much less. Ten years ago the 
average price of cars per horsepower was 
$31.50. Today it is $7.80. 

Improved steel has been one of the 
biggest reasons for this epoch-making 
progress. United States Steel produces 
more than a thousand different kinds of 
steel for use in automobiles. One kind 
gives you the springs on which cars float 
along. Another is “‘deep-drawn” nearly 
to a point in streamlined headlamps. A 
third produces precise gears of almost 
diamond hardness. Parts made from 
special alloy steels are light enough for 
speed and economy, yet strong enough 
for the terrific strain of modern traffic 
service. Parts made of stainless steel 
gleam like silver; they do not rust. 

Is there still greater progress ahead? 
United States Steel believes so. Its work- 
ers and its laboratories are even now 
busy preparing for tomorrow’s improved 
cars just as they helped produce today’s. 








AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + CANADIAN 
BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD. * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA 
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PLUS EXPERIENCE. Large size* is import- 
ant. But not nearly so much as a keen 
understanding of the real banking needs 
of business. 

For almost seven decades — for nearly 
three-quarters of a century — The Live 
Stock National Bank of Chicago has dem- 
onstrated that understanding — in prac- 
tically every field of business and to 
customers of almost every size. From 
great industrial corporations, leading 
railroads, large meat packers and hun- 
dreds of other banks, on the one hand, 
to small “one man” firms on the other. 

Important is not the fact that this bank 
serves so varied a clientele, but that all 
find here a deeply rooted understanding 
of their individual requirements. 


* The Live Stock National Bank is larger than 
98% of the 16,000 banks in the United State 


LIVE STOCK NATIONAL 
BANK or cuicaco 


F. H. PRINCE ESTABLISHED 1868 


Chairman 


D. H. REIMERS 
President 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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sumers may control price is through 
producing their own goods in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply most of 
their own needs, or at least enough 
to serve as a yardstick to force other 
producers to lower their prices. This 
is the new direction which consum- 
er control of prices is taking. Already 
successful to a considerable degree 
in England, Sweden and other parts 
of Europe, it is making headway in 
this country. 

How successful is this device? Of 
course, the example of Sweden is al- 
ways cited. In that country, in 1934, 
the wholesale cooperatives alone did 
a volume of more than $40,000,000 
covering such lines as groceries, 
manufactured goods, furnishings 
| and hardware, footwear and dry 
goods, From the retail angle, Kon- 
sum, seen in every Swedish village 
and town, gets a large share of the 
local retail business. There are more 





than 4,000 of these stores and be- 
hind them a federated organization 
that reaches clear back to produc- 


| tion. 


In some lines, such as flour, the 
consumer cooperatives own some of 
the largest mills, but in other lines 
the yardstick effect of small scale 
operations is enough to do the trick. 
The cooperative opened one small 
factory to make galoshes and the 


price dropped $1.20 a pair. With the 
opening of the Luma Electrical 
Works, cooperatively owned, the 
price of lamp bulbs dropped from 
37 cents to 17 cents. Controlling from 
five to 25 per cent of the output, the 
consumer cooperatives are able to 
influence the entire price structure. 
Might the same results be expected 
in this country? 

Probably not, because the Swedish 
cooperatives were attacking power- 
ful monopolies. The electric lamp 
cartel, for example, extended over 
several European countries and was 
particularly vulnerable. 

However sympathetic one may be 
with the efforts of consumers to ex- 
ercise a wide control over prices, the 
fact remains that most of the pro- 
cedures proposed thus far run count- 
er to the basic premises of the Ameri- 
can system. In the face of the ob- 
stacles they are bound to meet, the 
cooperatives are almost certain to 
seek political sanction and protec- 
tion. 

The larger consumer cooperatives 
become, the more they will need this 
protection and the closer they will 
draw to the state. And a cooperative 
commonwealth is just another name 
for socialism. Whatever the future 
of consumer price setting, it is not 
the American system. 
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* Long years of use by thousands 
whose business requires proper 
packaging proves, by compari- 
son with all other methods and 
makes, that a Morrison not only 
does a perfect job but a perfectly 
profitable job. Close your fibre 
or corrugated containers with a 
“Perfection” Wire Stitcher, and 
you'll save much in time, labor 


and material costs. There’s a Mor- 
rison for every stitching purpose. 
J. L. MORRISON DIVISION 


HARRIS*SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY 
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It Couldn’t Happen in Congress Now 


(Continued from page 20) 


islation introduced and sponsored by 


| 
. MORRIS ON ince Gecited lack of knowledge as 


| to the essentials of federal legislation 
| as well as to their duties as legisla- 
| tors. 


Legislation by blocs 


WE are developing a bloc system of 

legislation in which individuals as 

well as groups, in return for political 

support, demand legislation favor- 

able to their groups with no regard 

for the country at large. In the past, 
| certain interests may have tried to 

influence legislation, but the custom 
| was certainly not as general, or as 
| bold, or as threatening, as it is now. 
| A candidate or a member of Congress 
| is simply swamped with resolutions 
| from organizations demanding in no 
uncertain terms pledged support and 
threatening reprisal against those 
who have the temerity to refuse to 
be coerced. 

The flood of propaganda which a 
| member of Congress receives is un- 
believable. Literally thousands and 
thousands of communications pour 





in for and against every conceivable 
proposition. Thousands written on 
identical paper, couched in identical 
words, naturally having no effect on 
any thinking person, are received 
daily. 

But the greatest menace to the 
legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment—and one threatening its very 
existence—lies in the delegation of 
power to the executive; the abject 
surrender of many of the expressed 
constitutional rights and preroga- 
tives of the legislative. To a certain 
extent this may be permissible in a 
great national emergency—but then 
only for the period of the emergency. 
But no effort seems to be made to 
return them to the Congress. There 
is today a concentration of power in 
the hands of the executive such as 
our country has never known. Con- 
gress seems to have forgotten that 
these powers are not its own to give 
away; that Congress is merely the 
trustee for the people. 

Not only has Congress surrendered 
its powers as a collective body, but 
as individuals. Legislation drawn by 
they know not whom, coming from 
they know not where, with the magic 
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word “must” written across it is 
passed without analysis, study, or 
knowledge of its effect. Never in the 
history of the country has such half- 
baked legislation been enacted. 

In the past, for example, a revenue 
or tax bill was months in prepara- 
tion; the committee held voluminous 
hearings, every item was studied and 
the bill was drawn up by the com- 
mittee members. 

Contrast that with the more re- 





cent tax bill. An orphan child—no | 
one willing to acknowledge its pa- | 


ternity—it was found on the door- 
step of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, one spring day. 


Less study of bills 


HERE was a bill that definitely over- 
turned the whole tax structure of the 
country, established an entirely new 
system of taxation! What happened 
to it? After a few perfunctory hear- 
ings, lasting about three weeks, it 
was introduced into the House. The 
membership was given no time to 
study it carefully as it was reported 
out almost at once under a strict gag 


rule that permitted no amendments | 
unless offered as perfecting amend- | 


ments by the Committee, passed by 


an overwhelming majority and | 
neither the Committee nor the House | 


knew what it was about, what the 
effect would be, or how much money 
it would raise! 

At the turn of the century the 
claim that big interests controlled 


the Congress might have been true | 


in some instances in the Senate, but. 


the House then was more truly repre- 
sentative of the people. The “bloc” 
system was not evident in the House 
but now that system and the delega- 
tion of power, if made permanent, 
constitute the two great menaces to 
popular government. 

We have a labor “bloc” more ag- 
gressive and more powerful than 
ever before; a “farm bloc” more de- 


manding; a strong veteran group in- | 


sistent upon ever increasing benefits; 
minority blocs like the Townsend 


group concerned only with them- | 
selves, all pulling and hauling, coax- | 


ing and threatening, insisting that 
their demands be met irrespective of 
the rights and claims of any other 


group and absolutely unmindful of | 


the country at large. 

In the confusion and turmoil, the 
ordinary citizen who pursues the 
even tenor of his way and who even- 
tually pays the bill is forgotten. He 
asks for nothing and gets it. I fear 
our motto, E pluribus unum, is being 
interpreted to mean “one out of 
many” and each group wants to be 
that one. Why not change it to the 
cry of The Three Musketeers: 

“One for all—and all for one.” 
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Condensed Statement, December 31, 1936 





RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers . 


. $ 660,220,262.99 




















Bullion Abroad and in Transit 13,202,854.00 
U. S. Government Obligations 590,105,249.40 
Public Securities . . 54,432,761.77 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities . . 23,859,645.56 
Loans and Bills Purchased 669,293,384.06 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. 2,258,543.13 
Credits Granted on asada 39,514,874.97 
Bank Buildings. 13,277,131.39 
Other Real Estate ... 477,774.59 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 2,322,209.70 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 10,214,178.61 
$2,086,978,870.17 
LIABILITIES 

Ea $ 90,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund . . 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits. 9,356,562.00 
$ 269,356,562.00 
Dividend Payable January 2, 1937... . 2,700,000.00 

Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 
Interest, Taxes, etc. . Sy eee ge 27,583,280.45 

Acceptances .. . $47,501 ,324.36 

Less: Own Acceptances 

Held for Investment 7,986,449.39 
39,514,874.97 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills . i's ea 3,014,142.00 

Deposits . . $1,709,643,127.39 

Outstanding Checks 35,166,883.36 
1,744,810,010.75 
$2,086,978,870.17 








Securities carried at $11,416,048.30 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 
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WHAT'S IT 


po 





Be to 


ever wonder? 


Day after day, your telephone takes all 
kinds of abuse—but it must never fail you. 
It must be strong, yet light in weight... 
and it must have a surface finish that will 
remain permanently sleek and beautiful. 
So, when designing the hand telephone, 
all possible materials were examined and 
tested—and finally a molded plastic was 
specified. 

Today there are over four and three- 
quarter million molded hand sets in use. 
The public finds them pleasant to handle, 
likes their modern design. 

Durez meets the rigid requirements of 
both Bell Telephone Laboratories and the 
Western Electric Company. The use of 








Durez cuts production operations to a | 


minimum because the whole unit, com- 
plete with final surface finish, is produced 
in one molding operation. Lugs and con- 


necting wires are embedded in the handle | 


..-Durez itself, provides all necessary elec- 
trical insulation. 


DUREZ is a hot-molded plastic, simultane- 
ously formed and finished in steel dies. sTRONG 

.. LIGHTER THAN ANY METAL... HEAT-RESIST- 
ANT...CHEMICALLY INERT...SELF-INSULATING 
... WEAR-PROOF FINISH. 

Why not let Durez bring these same advan- 
tages to your product? For further information 
and a copy of free monthly “Durez News’ 
write General Plastics, Inc., 152 Walck Road, 
North Tonawanda, New York. 


GENERAL PLASTICS’ 


DUREZ 
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Balancing Agriculture with Industry 


(Continued from page 24) 

Answering this expression of doubt 
Hugh White replied, “I will put up a 
personal bond of one million dollars 
guaranteeing sufficient labor for your 
plant.” 

Further to prove the abundance of 
labor a registration was made. The 
manufacturer sent his own tabula- 
tors. On the appointed day the whole 
countryside seemed to be emptied 
into Columbia, and before sundown 
1,492 women had applied for work. 
The manufacturer was convinced. 

Then the community had to be con- 
vinced of its own ability on another 
point. The question was logically 
asked, “How can we raise money to 
erect a modern industrial building?” 
The Reliance Manufacturing Com- 


| pany building cost $85,000. The peo- 


ple of Columbia were no richer than 
others, and they faced a huge task 
of collective spending. 

Here’s how it was done. Mayor 
White declared a holiday for two 
hours. Every store closed. Every 
merchant, stenographer, clerk and 
school teacher met in a local theater 
building. There the problem was dis- 
cussed. 

“It’s our chance to save our prop- 
erty and our town,” Mayor White 
told them. Almost to the citizen the 
community responded. Notes were 
made payable to a committee in 
charge and payments were spread 
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over 36 months. Every stenographer 
had a part to play. School teachers 
responded 100 per cent. This idea of 
community obligation invaded every 
home and the community rallied. 

Industries were offered free taxes 
for five years except for merchan- 
dise carried in stock. This proved to 
be a paying proposition. One of the 
large industries paid $10,000 last 
year in sales, personal and franchise 
taxes. In 1937, when the exemption 
period expires, the tax payment to 
the local and state governments will 
be even higher. 

Naturally it would be impractical 
to move 700 workers south to work 
in a new plant when opened. Besides 
the potential workers of Marion 
County, many of them graduates of 
modern consolidated schools, needed 
work. So Columbia met the challenge 
by establishing a training school. 
The manufacturer supplied the equip- 
ment for the school, the community 
the headquarters, heat, teaching 
staff, etc., and the workers gave their 
time free until they were capable of 
starting in the plant with a reason- 
able expectancy of efficiency. It was 
discovered that these native Anglo- 
Saxon girls were quick to learn. 
Manufacturers are enthusiastic over 
the results attained. 

The queer thing about this indus- 
try getting business seems to be that 
the virus is contagious. One industry 
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The pickle station provides jobs for 25 workers, a market 


for farmers’ cucumbers and opportunities for photographers 
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I'M INSTALLING 
ANEW PAYROLL 


SYSTEM IN MY 
COMPANYV....... 














Payroll Ac- 
counting methods 
are the topic of the day. 
Everywhere treasurers, 

comptrollers, accountants are 
planning systems designed to 

furnish all of the records required 
for accounting purposes as well as 
those required for Federal and State 
governments under the Social Secu- 
rities Laws. 

The keynote of all of this planning 
is the elimination of rewriting and re- 
checking, and the speeding up of the 
preparation of the payroll itself. No 
method accomplishes these results so 
effectively as the New Ditto payroll 
system which has attracted so much 





DITTO TH 


favorable comment in the past few 
months. 

If you have not investigated the 
Ditto payroll system you owe it to 
yourself to do so before investing in 
any other system. 


Freele 


Our new folder‘ The 
Ditto Payroll Record 
System”’ tells the 






















complete story. Write 
for a copy No cost 


or obligation. 


= =. ee Se Se a oe a a a. oe a 
Yes, you may send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, your special folder explaining the Ditto 
payroll system. 


DITTO THE ONE WRITING METHOD:- 


605 S. Oakley Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DITTO + DITTO 





brings another but all of them did 
not necessarily call for a cash outlay 
by the community. There were other 
considerations to be sure—proximity 
to the port of New Orleans, the cli- 
matic conditions which are conducive 
to economical production, abundance 
of satisfactory labor. 


Advantageous climate 


THE one outstanding natural re- 
source of the South is a climate which 
permits southerners to enjoy the 
same standard of living as other sec- 
tions but spend less money for 
clothes, food, shelter and heat. Co- 
lumbia stressed this but insisted that 
she was not interested in sweatshop 
operators. The same standard of liv- 
ing for the workers but at a saving 
to the manufacturers is the program 
offered. This does not infer sweat- 
shop tactics. 

As the industrial pay rolls grew, 
the farm values expanded. Hugh 
White won national recognition 
among hog growers when he paid 
$22,000 for Joe Orion II, a hog whose 
imprint has changed the piney wood 
rooters of Marion County into real 
lard and bacon producers. 

Last year, according to the Missis- 
sippi State Department of Agricul- 
ture, the farm income of Marion 
County was $1,553,000 and the in- 
dustrial pay rolls totaled $1,250,000. 
By June, 1937, it is authoritatively 
estimated that Columbia’s pay roll 
will reach $1,600,000. If the farm in- 
come remains the same in 1937, the 
situation will be pretty well balanced 
with a score standing: Industry, 
$1,600,000; Agriculture, $1,553,000. 

The J. J. White Lumber Company 
ceased operations as predicted and 
800 men were laid off. Nevertheless, 
the population of Columbia jumped 
from 4,833 to an estimated 6,000. 

Eight years ago property values 
had stagnated in Columbia. Vacant 
dwellings, offices, and store buildings 
were plentiful. Today property val- 
ues are above their former peak. 
There is not a vacant building in 
town, although 60 new buildings 
have been constructed within the 
past year. The state sales tax fig- 
ures, an index to retail sales, reveal 
that business is better in Columbia 
than any other Mississippi town. 

In these eight years the commun- 
ity has acquired eight new industries 
with a total pay roll of $950,000 and 
other local expenditures exceeding a 
quarter million. 

So the plan to balance Mississippi 
agriculture and industry has had a 
laboratory test. If a community 
which faced a certain death can com- 
pletely reverse its destiny by bal- 
ancing agriculture with industry per- 
haps a state can do it. 
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DONT DO ANYTHING 
UNTIL YOU INVESTI- 


GATE THE DITTO 
PAYROLL SYSTEM 

















The Ditto 
payroll record sys- 
tem produces your Em- 
ployees Earning Record, Payroll 
Summary Sheet, Government Re- 
ports, Payroll Envelope or Payroll 
Check, and Employee’s Statement— 
all from one writing. 

By the Ditto method your original 
payroll sheet or employee’s unit record 
provides all of the facts, and is the 
only writing necessary. It can be pre- 
pared with an addressograph, with a 
typewriter, a pencil, pen and ink or 
any combination of these. 

The advantages of the Ditto system 
are—its low initial cost—its low oper- 
ating cost—its unmatched flexibility— 
its speed and accuracy. One medium 
size textile mill recently wrote us— 
“With the Ditto system we have elim- 
inated the time of two clerks in writing 
our payroll records.” 
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Free / 


If you would like 
to learn how Ditto 
can effect savings 
on your payrollrec- 
ord system, simply 
sign and return 
the coupon below. 





oe ee ee ee ee em rm me 
Please send me information showing how Ditto 
can effect savings on my Payroll Record System. 
No cost or obligation. 


Concern. . 


Nature of Business. ... 
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605 S. Oakley Bivd. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DITTO + DITTO 
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Trailers Bring Families and Problems 


(Continued from page 34) 
stationary families is a neat, new house. Our fear is that 
they find migrancy too attractive to give up. There is 
much evidence this is so.” 

All of this use of the term “migrant” assumes a far 
different atmosphere than that in which the word has 
been used in the past. 

Today, owing to the trailer, it may mean a millionaire, 
a moderately-circumstanced family or, naturally, an in- 
digent family or individual as before. 

States have attempted to embargo migrants with less 
than an arbitrarily fixed amount of visible financial 
support, California being the most prominent state at- 
tempting to keep out the poorly-financed migrant. But 
this tendency has all but disappeared as the real sig- 
nificance of the traffic has been increasingly revealed, 
and its scope expanded by the great drought of last 
summer, with many thousands of new road families ap- 
pearing from the drought-stricken areas. 

The low-cost migratory camps which are now appear- 
ing usually have sufficient space for about 200 families, 
and wooden tent platforms are provided on which the 
migrants may pitch their own tents if they wish to have 
more space than their trailers provide for an extended 
stay. 

There are sanitary toilets in a central service build- 
ing, running water and tubs in which the women may 
do their washing. The interiors of such buildings are 
fitted up as play rooms for the children in inclement 
weather. A public health nurse is in attendance to in- 
spect families applying for entrance and help in cases 
of emergency illness. 

Maps showing all the cultural services, churches, li- 




















braries, etc., in the community, are sometimes provided 
for the trailer dwellers. 

In California, the State Government has set up funds 
to be paid local school systems for receiving children 
of the migrants in the grades. 

Taxpayers are interested, whether they realize it or 
not, in all these changes in American life, since those 
taxpayers who remain stable in communities losing 
population are left to “hold the bag” for all public costs 
for highways, schools, police and political systems 
which are governed by ordinances and constitutions not 
easily or quickly repealed. 

Those who plan future school and public service ex- 
pansions are studying the probabilities involved in the 
turn to trailer life. The art of Land Use Planning, in 
which all 48 states are interested through their Land 
Use Planning Divisions, has added these factors to its 
set-up. 


A wide variety of trailers 


THE trailer dwellers include long, lanky Oklahomans 
and Texans, with small heads, blue eyes, an Abe Lincoln 
cut to the thighs, and surrounded by tow-headed chil- 
dren; bronzed New Mexicans with a drawl, clean-cut 
features and an aggressive spirit; men and women from 
Arkansas, Arizona, Missouri, Kansas, and the Dakotas. 

When they are on the road, all their worldly possessions 
are piled into car and trailer, and covered with old can- 
vas or bedding, with perhaps bedsprings atop, a small 
iron cook-stove on a running board, a battered trunk, lan- 
tern, and galvanized iron wash-tub tied on behind. Chil- 
dren, aunts, grandmothers and a dog are jammed in, 
stretching the capacity of the equi- 
page incredibly. A neighbor boy may 
sprawl on top of the loaded trailer. 

“Relief?” they grin. “I wouldn’t 
have it no way it was fixed! We’re 
getting by, making some progress 
and have found we don’t have to take 
relief. That’s something, mister!” 

That is the real reason many first 
“hit the highway.” 

At first, the life of the economic 
migrants is hard. It is not a succes- 
sion of vacation camping trips. Jobs 
are precarious until the men and 
women “learn the ropes,” and even 
then remain precarious for those who 
are not so alert as others in judging 


Make-shift outfits like this are common among 
families just taking to the road. If jobs prove 
plentiful, they get better equipment 


A home-made gasoline 
covered wagon. Such 
equipment is common 
and growing commoner 
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Journey's End. Santa Fe Unloads the Great ‘’Eye’’ at Pasadena, California 


Santa Fe 


Pets a Precious Package 


Certain men craved to probe deeper into the beckoning mys- 


ou 





teries of space than ever man had done before @ Impatient of 
limitations, they turned to the genius and craftsmanship of 
other men to create them such an eye as would extend vision to 
fantastic distances @ These men labored long, and achieved 
a lens of incredible power @ But now the width of a continent 
divided them from the point where the great eye must be pointed 
toward the heavens. Futile their triumph unless the gap could 


be safely bridged @ So still other men were summoned. Men 


Dr. Geo. V. McCauley, the man : , 
who made the disk, in the center who rar railroads. Men whose solution of the complex and 


aperture of the 200-inch eye 


varied problems involved in the transporta- 
tion of goods had spread people and industry and agri- 


culture and science from ocean to ocean @ To these other 





men was given the delicate job of moving thirty tons of 


precious fragility across valleys, rivers and mountains. 





® For over 1,750 miles the safety of California Tech’s immense steel-encased 
jewel was entrusted to the Santa Fe. It traveled “special,” slowly but steadily, 
by day only. It was attended by officials and engineers. By night it was parked, 
flood-lighted, guarded like a potentate. In the mountains a gasoline “scooter” 
scouted ahead against any possible obstruction. It reached Pasadena on the 
tick, was unloaded by a giant Santa Fe crane, delivered. Again Santa Fe had 
justified the confidence of shippers. 
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A Jewel Case of Steel 
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Statement of Condition December 31, 1936 





Assets 

Cash, Due from Banks and Bankers . . . . . . $225,816,844.48 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . . . ... . 59,575,789.07 
U.S. Government Securities. . . . . . . . . 448,876,817.60 
Demand Loans. . . Sa en Ree 76,987 ,807.26 
Time Loans and Bills Discouned . cs oe el ee 
State and Municipal Bonds. . . — 31,084,970.87 
Stocks of Federal Reserve Bank and et tes 

International Settlements. . . ..:.. . 2,280,000.00 
Other Securities and Investments . . . ... . 16,710,948.99 
Mosmgages Owned. . ..... =. a 2,307,390.52 
Banking Premises . . . SG 19,822,258.48 
Real Estate Formerly Occupied a as Banking Premises . 1,343,562.79 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . . . . 3,607,820.87 
Customers’ ‘.iabiliryon Acceptances. . . . . . 8,361,325.12 
Liability of Gthers on Acceptances, etc., 

Sold with Our Endorsement. . . .... . 6,438,611.05 

$1, 079, 172, 792. 91 
Liabilities 

Capital . . .... . - + $ 25,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . . . . . . . — 50,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . . . . — 23,937,771.18 $ 98,937,771.18 
Contingency Fund . pitvecri-wel eee a 8,200,000.00 
Deposits . . 910, 920, 321 14 
ee and Contihed Checks . _42,700,840.17  953,621,161.31 

Dividend payable January 2, 1937 . te bea 1,250,000.00 
Unearned Interest. . . hn Re 163,989.52 


Reserve for Taxes, Expenses sod 
Accrued Interest Payable 


_ 


,288,006.97 


Outstanding Acceptances .. . 13,254,899.7 
Less Arnountin Portfolio. . . 3,981,646.85 9 273,252.88 
Acceptances, etc., Sold with Our Endorsement. . . 6,438,611.05 
$1,079,172,792.91 
ae — = = 
Assets carried at $2,950, 347.20 have been deposited to qualify for the exercise of 


fiduciary powers and for other purposes 
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possible job areas or keeping in touch 
with the many forms of grapevine 
information about jobs. 

Living may sometimes be “kind of 
sorry” and often there are ten men 
for a single job when toc many mi- 
grants gather at a single point. But it 
is highly significant that, even when 
technically “broke,” they always are 
able to move on to a better spot. 

The automobile and trailer become 
vital necessities of life to these peo- 
ple, and the cost of their operation 


| and upkeep cuts a large figure in the 


family budget. 

The car must be fed gasoline and 
oil to make the next harvest, or to 
get to and from the jobs, and its 
wheels must be kept shod perhaps 


| more carefully than the feet of the 


children. 
Conditions now are probably hard- 


| er than they will ever be again, be- 
| cause the poorer trailer migrants at 


present are pioneering a new aspect of 
American life. They are gaining the 
experience and doing what suffering 
has to be done in such enterprises. 

They are bearing children on the 
highways, marrying on the highways, 
celebrating on the highways—learn- 
ing to live differently from the ways 
masses of Americans have lived be- 
fore. They cannot be discriminated 
against. 

They serve an economic cause or 
they could not exist and, in so many 
cases, prosper as trailer population. 
Their numerous children are citizens 
of the future whose quality is being 
determined today in the kind of edu- 
cations made available to them, and 
in their early training to a life of 
motion. 

Economists consider their mobil- 
ity is excessive, its social cost great, 
and that measures to stabilize them 
might be worked out, if undertaken 
now. 

But, excepting governmental ac- 
tivities of doubtful scope and effec- 
tiveness designed to stabilize perhaps 
a few hundreds out of the millions of 
their total, nothing is being done in 
this direction. So there seems at pres- 
ent no greater certainty than that 
this phenomenal movement to a life 
on wheels will expand much farther 
before it even begins to ebb. 





History Sells Goods 


EsTABLISHING a highly success- 
ful enterprise in a commercially 
undesirable neighborhood is_ the 
achievement of a number of retailers 
in widely divergent lines, in Santa 
Cruz, California. 

Faced with the problem of making 
a living despite steadily mounting 
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store rents, a number of small deal- 
ers banded together some years ago 
and moved entirely out of the busi- 
ness district. 


Picking a “poor”’ site 


FOR their cooperative effort they 
selected a site which at first glance 
seemed utterly futile. Santa Cruz is 
a beach resort city, and the mer- 
chants built a public market on some 
vacant land close to the beach and 
comparatively far removed from the 
regular retail section. 

Their endeavors were at first de- 
rided by other merchants. Although 
thousands of tourists passed the lo- 
cation during the summer months, 
they were either going to or coming 
from the beach. 

It seemed unlikely that passers-by 
would interrupt their pleasure to do 
any shopping. But the operators of 
the new market had an ace up their 
collective sleeve. 

The building was constructed on an 


historic site that had once been oc- | 


cupied by the “mercado publico” or 
public market, during the romantic 
Spanish and Mexican days in Cali- 
fornia. 

Long before the coming of Ameri- 
can settlers, plodding burros brought 
loads of fruit, grain, produce and 
leather goods, to this same spot for 
sale among the Spanish and Mexican 
population. 


Building in Mexican style 








THE promoters of the modern enter- | 
prize wisely adhered to the Mexican | 
style of architecture, although the | 


building is of wood instead of adobe 
as was the market structure which 
first stood here. 

Forming a complete quadrangle 
open on all four of its inner sides, the 
Santa Cruz market occupies about 
half of a city block and handles such 
widely different merchandise as 
groceries, leather goods, fruit, home- 
made jams and jellies, cats, dogs and 
canary birds. Even the open space— 
the “patio’—inside the quadrangle, 
is put to use. 

Here nurserymen and seed mer- 
chants maintain attractive displays 
of flowers and shrubs. 

By emphasizing the historic sig- 
nificance of the site and making their 
establishment odd and attractive, the 
merchants have been rewarded by a 
tremendously increased volume of 
business. 

As in the case of the man who 
built a better mouse trap than his 
neighbors, the world has made a 
path to their door. But the Santa 
Cruz merchants go this mythical 
character one better—they sell the 
mouse trap!—BosB MCLEAN. 
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ow much do your 
Tuck tres cos? 


The cost of any tire can never be determined until the mileage 


of that tire is run. 


The initial price paid for a tire is unimportant. The final cost is 
the only basis of comparison. 


Recognizing these fundamentals, General Truck Tires have 
always been built stronger—to do their work better and deliver 


greater mileage. 


It costs more to build a General Truck Tire because of the way 
it is built. Thousands of truck operators know it costs less to use 
Generals because of the way they perform. 


Your local General Tire dealer is ready to offer you the benefit 
of his factory-training and practical truck tire knowledge. He 
may be able to reduce your tire costs materially. 


in 


STRONGER All plies are 


full plies an- 
chored at the bead—no 
floating “‘breaker strips” — 
every inch and every ounce 
is there forjust one purpose 
—to produce more miles 
and a lower cost for you. 


COOLER They flex uniform- 


ly without that 
heat - producing “hinging 
action” of ordinary break- 
er-strip tires. Heat kills the 
life of cords and cuts down 
the miles in a tire. Generals 
are cool—that’s why they 
run more miles at a lower 
cost for you. 





“COMPACT RUBBER” 
TREADS fie 'to raceuc 
in the fabric, but Generals, 
having no idle, half-wa 
piles. sicetch least of all. 

he tread is kept compact 
Te compe aie 
e road— 
paced eae more miles and 
reduces your cost. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY =: Akron, O. 
In Canada—The General Tire and Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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ae ORIENT 10 days! 


Make the trip in the royal manner— 
aboard de luxe Empress liners. The great, 
white Empress fleet holds every speed 
record on the Pacific. 10 days direct 


to Yokohama or 3 days more via Hawaii. 





“ 
' e 
A hat-basket 
in the Philippines 


For rates and sailings, see YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or Canadian Pacific: 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 38 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


Caciffic 






































Th Tey Ra)yiller 


The new Terry Penfiller, the plastic case for which Reynolds 
designed and molded, is novel, surprising, attractive; atimeand 
irritation saver. You simply insert the fountain-pen point—and 
push. The pen fills automatically; only the nib touches the ink. 

Here, Reynolds Plastics provided beauty and eye-appeal, 
design-strength and durability, a wide range of colors. Reynolds 
Plastics simplify the assembly-job, lower costs, and create 
instant customer demand. 

YOUR product may not be novel. But salability often reaches 
novel heights when you think of it in terms of Reynolds 
Molded Plastics. 


and = ...-REYNOLDS 
MOLDED PLASTICS 


Plastics—to justify their tremendous role in modern 
industry—must be essentially a design-and-precision 
job. Therein lies one reason for Reynolds’ startling 
success as major supplier to leading manufacturers. 
Reynolds’ long experience in design and precision 
molding offers excellent service to industry. And 
Reynolds keeps promises and makes delivery on time, 
no matter how large the order. 

Submit your problems for aconfidential report carry- 
ing no obligation. The booklet ‘‘Modern Plastics” 
details Reynolds’ service. Send for a copy. REYNOLDS 
MOLDED PLASTICS, Div. Reynolds Spring Co., 1303 
Reynolds Bidg., Jackson, Mich. 


REYNOLDS 
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| The “Forgotten 


Men” of Commerce 


(Continued from page 46) 

competition. Meanwhile, these harsh 
| working conditions, condemned by re- 
tailers and consumers, have resulted 
in a great deal of labor unrest which 
affects all stores. 

As for a remedy, I propose the en- 
actment by states, and not by the fed- 
eral Government, of sound and rea- 
sonable minimum-wage and maxi- 
mum-hour laws, with interstate com- 
pacts between neighboring states. I 
realize, of course, that the New York 
State Minimum-Wage Law was re- 
cently held unconstitutional. It is my 
belief, however, that this law was de- 
fective in that it provided for a “liv- 
ing” wage instead of for a fixed min- 
imum wage, based upon services ren- 
dered. If necessary, however, we 
should go to the public for the right 
to enact these state laws. 

Retailers have done little or noth- 
ing to stamp out the three evils of 
predatory price-cutting, misleading 
advertising and labor chiseling. No 
wonder, then, that others should 
have stepped into the breach. No 
wonder reformers and _ pressure 
groups should have raised the old fa- 
miliar battle cry: “‘Let’s pass a lot of 
laws!”’ No wonder that these efforts 
should have proved so successful in 
the past year or so. Witness the Rob- 
inson-Patman law. Witness. the 
“price-fixing” laws which have al- 
ready been passed in more than a 
| dozen states. Witness the drive in 
| Congress to pass an advertising “cen- 
| sorship” measure and also to legis- 

late against any retailer who manu- 
factures his own product.* 


Danger of overregulation 


IF THIS legislative drive continues, 
it won’t be long before retailers be- 
come an aggregation of glorified slot- 
machines. It may be that some re- 
tailers have little objection to serving 
the public in this mechanical capa- 
city. But most of us object strenuous- 
| ly. We want to continue to run our 
| stores as independent merchants, 
free to engage in fair and open com- 
| petition. We want to remain free to 
effect such savings as buying skill can 
| accomplish, to pass such savings on, 

in the form of lower prices, to con- 
| sumers. 

The objection to legislation as a 
| remedy for unfair practices is based 
|upon the belief that legislative 
| “cures” are invariably worse than the 

disease. In attempting to curb unfair 
| a 


| *See ‘‘New Battle Lines are Forming,” by Wright 
| Patman, in December, 1936 Nation’s Business 
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competition, these laws also restrain 
that fair competition which is the life 
of trade. 

Self-regulation is a better way of 
regulating business than is govern- 
mental control. Retailers, however, 

* can never have self-regulation merely 
by wishing for it. Therefore, as a con- 
structive suggestion may I offer the 
following simple platform for all re- 
tailers: 

“TLet’s join hands with Mr. and Mrs. 
John Q. Public 


The public should be told 


TO EFFECTUATE this, there should 
be in every important retail center, a 
merchant-owned Shopping News pub- 


lication. These publications should 
discuss on the front page of each is- 
sue the naa important problems 
affecting retail distribution. This 


of facts should not be 
as a privilege, but as a 
years, retailers have 
they acted as purchas- 
‘ ing agents for the consuming public. 

Very well then. A good buyer for 


presentation 
considered 
duty. For 
claimed that 








the public should certainly render an | 


account of his stewardship. 

Consumers should be told what 
they have a right to expect in the way 
competition, truthful adver- 
and decent working conditions. 
They should be warned against loss- 
leaders, —— underselling claims 
and all t her unsound devices that 
retail groups and consumer organiza- 
tions have condemned. Tell them that 
these abuses impose a heavy burden 
upon the cost of retail distribution, 
and that this burden is one which 
they must shoulder. 

The Robinson-Patman Bill, for ex- 
oni might have failed to pass if 
retailers had merely told their cus- 
tomers the simple about the 
» begin with, not one cus- 


of fair 


‘ tising 


facts 
measure. Ti 


tomer in a thousand knew of the ex- 
’ istence of this bill while it was being 


debated in Washington. Furthermore, 
not one customer in 10,000 knew what 
effect this bill would have on his or 
her cost of living. Any school boy 
could safely predict what would hap- 
pen if retailers had promptly dissem- 
y inated, in large doses, the following 
nformation to their customers: 


pinion of the General Federa- 
of Women’s Clubs and other con- 
Y nizations, the Robinson- 
tman Bill will add $750,000,000 annual- 
t ynsumer cost of food alone. 
i tamount to levying a food-tax 
ix dollars a year upon every man, 
hild in the country. 


Of course retailing should become 
irticulate for something more than 
merely advising the public to defeat 
such measures which adversely affect 

i retail distribution. This is but a small 
part of the program with which re- 
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Store fronts of 
ANACONDA BRONZE 


pay big d 


Successful retail merchants use 
Anaconda Architectural Bronze 
to add a note of quality in the 
display of merchandise. 


ETAILERS are finding commercial 
value in the lasting beauty and 
utility of bronze. This store front in 
Newark, N. J., indicates the trend. It 
brings character and distinction to the 
merchandise displayed therein. 

And Anaconda Architectural Bronze 
is as economical as it is suggestive of 
quality. 
rustproof, it renders permanent AN 


Durable and absolutely 


service. It is easily cleaned and 





ividends! 


may be kept in its original state with 
only occasional attention. Even when 
bronze work has been neglected, clean- 
ing and polishing quickly restore its 
natural lustre. 

Good merchandising is essentially 
the same problem on America’s “Main 
Streets’’ as it is on Fifth Avenue, New 
York. And on Fifth Avenue, 80% of the 
store fronts are bronze. The American 
Brass Company is the principal supplier 
of bronze, copper and nickel silver 
in the form of extruded shapes, drawn 
shapes, sheets, etc., as used 
pA the construction of ornamental 


work of every description. 37259 


Anaconda Copper & Prats 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities... In Canada: 


ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass Ltp., New Toronto, Ont. 
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WW lintons 


need gum massage 
‘in this age of 


Mon oral hygienists declare 
emphatically that brushing the 
teeth is only the first step in proper 
present-day care of the mouth. In 


addition, almost everyone’s gums | 


need regular and systematic atten- 
tion to keep them firm and healthy. 
There are several reasons why 
ms should require this special care. 
Ost prominent, perhaps, is the fact 
that so many of the foods we enjoy 
are too soft and fibreless to require 


more than a few perfunctory chews. | 


Since gums are deprived of the exer- 
cise i hein we must stimulate 
them to health and hardness by the 
most generally approved substitute 
for chewing —massage. 

If you notice a weakening in your 
gums—if a tinge of “pink” appears 
on your tooth brush after brushing— 
go see your dentist. He is the only 
one who should be permitted to 
decide whether some serious gum 
disorder threatens—or whether 
your gums are simply lazy, under- 
exercised. 

If he makes the latter diagnosis— 
if he suggests regular gum massage 
with Ipana—heed his advice! Ipana 
is an excellent medium for massage 
of the gums. For 20 years Ipana has 
worked closely with the dental pro- 
fession. Doubtless your own dentist 
is familiar with Ipana’s many contri- 
butions to better oral health. 

But don’t wait for gum weakness 
to develop! Get a tube of Ipana to- 
day. Rub a little Ipana on your gums 
after you’ve brushed your teeth. 
You'll soon notice a sounder tone to 
your gums—a pleasing new sparkle 
in your smile. 





For sounder teeth and healthier gums 


MASSAGE AND 


TOOTH 
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tailers should go to customers. A 
complete program would consider 
the problem of waste in retail dis- 
tribution. It would seek consumer 
cooperation for the enactment of 
needed legislation such as state mini- 
mum-wage and maximum-hour laws. 
It would seek consumer cooperation 
| to eliminate child-labor and relieve 
unemployment. It would consider the 
problem of unemployables and the 
use of subsidized workshops. It would 
consider the problem of federal func- 
tions, particularly those which usurp 
the prerogatives of our states and of 
our merchants as_ individuals. It 





would consider the problems of 
health, housing and security for all 
retail employees. 

And last, but not least, it would 
drive everlastingly home the truism 
that the profit motive in business is 
the keystone of American enterprise 
and that, as such, it must not be al- 
lowed to perish. 

When retailers develop a program 
like this for themselves, their 3,000,- 
000 workers, and 100,000,000 custom- 
ers, none will dare say that the mer- 
chants of the nation have yet to find 
their real position in the economic 
set-up. 





(Continued from page 28) 
tions, sidewalks along county roads 
| —cost money, of course, but, under 
| our present system or lack of it, the 
motorist is actually paying for these 
things. Why isn’t he getting them? 

Let us see: 

The chief tool of the road builder 
is the gas tax and the license fee. 
Both were evolved as a means of 
speeding up highway construction 
and, basically, they are sound ways 
to finance highway improvement. 
Through these taxes, the road user 


| has taken a huge tax load from prop- 


| erty. He has lowered the cost of rid- 
| ing and hauling. He has helped build 





a $30,000,000,000 highway transport 
industry, employing millions. And to 
do all this, the average road user has 
paid relatively small charges. As 
shown by a recent mid-western sur- 
vey, state license fees and gas taxes 
amount to only about ten per cent 
of the total cost of driving the aver- 
age light car. 

Adding up all the state collected 
motor taxes, and dividing by all the 
miles the nation annually travels and 
hauls in motor vehicles, the cost of 
highway improvement figures at 
about one-half cent per mile of travel. 
The cost of the track to run on has 
been and is cheap. 

Motorists had a large hand in cre- 
ating the gas taxes and license fee. 
Once they were functioning properly, 


| road users trusted Government to 
| spend the money properly. For the 


| most part Government did. Roads 
appeared that would carry you to the 
next town. Stretches of pavement be- 
gan threading the country. 

“That’s fine,” said the motorist, 
and gradually he became less and less 
actively interested in such things as 
the Cannon Ball Highway Associa- 
tion, the Pottsville to Springdale 
Road Boosters. And why not? Gov- 


PASTE | ernment was doing a good job. 


Planned Highways and Business 


The depression gets the blame for 
a lot of unwarranted things, but of 
a certainty the business let-down 
dropped a monkey wrench in the 
vital organs of road building. Pressed 
by low tax returns from general tax 
sources, Government began dipping 
into the revenues derived from 
motorists in gas taxes and license 
fees—for these were the only reve- 
nues that retained a normal appear- 
ance. And so a thousand and one 
things done by state governments be- 
gan to be financed by road users— 
and the habit grew. 

Today nearly two-thirds of the 
states are taking large sums from 
road user taxes for government pen- 
sions, hospitals, docks, unemploy- 
ment relief, schools and other activ- 
ities. No one has been able to ascer- 
tain definitely the amount so appro- 
priated, but there is ample evidence 
that, since 1931, about $750,000,000 
—enough to end 15,000 of the coun- 
try’s most dangerous grade cross- 
ings—has been removed from high- 
way funds. 

Road users pay annually some- 
thing like a billion dollars a year in 
state gas taxes and license fees. The 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads listed 
diversion of state highway funds in 
1935 at $147,142,000. Other obscure 
diversions swell the total to at least 
$160,000,000. The diversion of road 
money, therefore, takes about 20 per 
cent of the motor revenues collected 
in two-thirds of the states. 

In these states routine road main- 
tenance must go on. Fixed charges 
must be paid. This leaves little for 
new construction. 

Consequently, the motorist, who 
largely bears the road bill, continues 
to pay his road user taxes but he gets 
few additional driving facilities. 

The thinking motorist is not ex- 
actly amused by this. 

In the past few years, the federal 
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WILL INDUSTRY 
FIND ITS VOICE? 


Flaming furnaces and smoking 





stacks have long spelt “industry” to 
the man in the street. But the real 
story of industry and business goes 


beyond those popular symbols. 


Industry can te:' an amazing story 
of benefits provided for the com- 
mon good. It can point with pride 
to the comforts and conveniences 


it has made available to everyone. 


Because of its constructive and con- 
sistent efforts to bring about a 
better understanding of American 
business, its policies and principles, 
The Sun has been selected as a 
medium for the institutional ad- 
vertising of a number of important 


and progressive concerns. 





The example of these enterprising 


companies and their selection of 
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The Sun is well worth following. 


Industry has found its medium. 





Will industry find its voice? 


Sun 
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If he is your active partner, or the equivalent 
in your incorporated concern, you should in- 


sure against the contingency of this heavy loss. 


BUSINESS INSURANCE FOLDER 
UPON REQUEST 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, PRESIDENT 


What 
if your firm 


lost Mr. Key? ° 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 




















Putting 
15,000 Men 


to Work 


e 


Durunc the five depression years 
from 1931 through 1935 more than 
15,300 persons were put to work at 
new industrial jobs in Associated 
communities in Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia and Northwestern New Jersey. 


These new jobs resulted from a 
definite industrial program in 
which the System’s Industrial De- 
velopment Division, community 
organizations, and local Associated 
companies cooperated. This pro- 
gram encouraged 226 new con- 
cerns to locate in these areas, 
and assisted in the expansion of 


313 already there. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 























3,000 Jobs Created Each Depression Year in Associated 
Areas within Line. Other Shaded Areas Are Part of 
Total Territory Also Served by Associated System. 


Nearness to large Eastern markets 
stimulates the textile, iron and 
steel, machinery, plant equipment, 
and many other industries in this 
area. Information about this and 
other advantages can be secured 
from Metropolitan Edison Co., in 
Reading, or from our Industrial 
Development Division, 150 Broad- 
way, New York. 











Government expanded its appropri- 
ations to the states for highway 
improvement. This, of course, mini- 
mized the troubles besetting those 
states that had diverted large sums 
from their own highway funds. How- 
ever, observers declare that future 
federal road help will be extended 
only on the standard basis, whereby 
the states must match federal money 
dollar for dollar up to $125,000,000. 

With this arrangement soon to re- 
turn, it is startling to discover that 
many states will have difficulty in 
matching federal funds. They must 
either correct such ills as diversion 
or forego the highway improvements 
the road users in those states are 
paying for and deserve. 


Diversion has slowed down 


THERE is some evidence to indicate 
that the cycle of diversion has passed 
its peak. Colorado, Missouri, Minne- 
sota and Kansas have prohibited di- 
version by constitutional amend- 
ments and Maine voters recently ap- 
proved an anti-diversion law. Road 
user groups and motor clubs plan to 
push similar measures elsewhere. 
While diversion has been holding 


| back the development of highway 


motor revenues was 


transportation, another trouble has 
been proceeding in its quiet way. 
That has to do with the splitting of 
state motor tax revenues between 
the states and counties, and some- 
times cities and townships. 

The mere fact that the revenues 
are split in some 40 states is not 
wrong in itself. But the lack of con- 
trol over the spending of much of 
this money deprives the motorist of 
a larger share of the highway facil- 
ities for which his taxes are paid. 

In 1935, about $236,000,000 of 
allocated to 
counties, townships and cities, the 
bulk going to counties. This vast an- 
nual sum is more than 25 per cent 
of all revenues collected from motor- 


| ists. Of this award to local govern- 





| certainly not 


ments, state supervision is applied to 
only $88,000,000 and partial super- 
vision to $5,000,000. The balance, 
$143,000,000 spent in some 26 states, 
is spent with no supervision by the 
state whatsoever! 

Why should there be supervision? 
In the first place the state collects 
the money and, therefore, it is the 
state’s duty to see how it is spent. 
Without state supervision and audit- 
ing there is no guarantee even that 
the money will be used for highway 
purposes. In many cases the alloca- 
tions have been used for local poor 
houses, pension funds, hospitals and 
schools—all worthy institutions, but 
the burden of the 
motorist. 

Again, state supervision assures 
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sound engineering, wise selection of 
projects and a unity of highway im- 
provement. These are the proven re- 
sults. 

A few years ago some states were 
moved to take over large mileages 
of county roads. At the same time, 
local taxes for roads were removed 
and state road revenues were not 
increased, so these states had not 
only to maintain and improve the 
busy main state roads, but local 
roads as well, all out of the original 
state highway income. 

The only way to do it is to spread 
state money thin. To extend improve- 
ments to county roads, states have 
had to build large mileages of low- 
type roads—which again eat large 
sums in repairs and reconstruction. 

Spreading the money thin has like- 
wise resulted in the building of state 
roads which are neither adequate 
nor safe. Main state roads, carrying 
upwards of two-thirds of all rural 
traffic, are generally the roads that 
bring in the major part of the motor 
tax earnings. To spread the money 
thin is to delay progress and to 
satisfy nobody. 

This, then, is the picture: 

Here on the one hand are wholly 
inadequate systems of roads and 
streets; here on the other hand, huge 
sums of money, contributed in small 
payments by motorists for improved 
roads which they are not getting. 

What to do? 





Plan for the traffic 


THE answer is provided by what 
highway engineers call rational high- 
way planning. 

Find out where the traffic goes and 
then build for that traffic. Find the 
danger spots and pick out those that 
are most hazardous and affect the 
most people. Find out which roads 
pay their way through motor tax 
revenues and which are tax eaters. 
Ascertain how much rural folks and 
city folks pay. Discover how much 
road users can reasonably raise for 
highway service. Determine what 
roads they use and in what propor- 
tion. Assemble all the facts, and then 
determine how to divide the high- 
way money to extend benefits equally 
and fairly to all classes. 

Just what kind of a pipe dream is 
that? Let’s see. Throughout the 
country four kinds of stock-taking 
surveys are under way: 

J. Road use 

2. Traffic 

3. Financial or economic 

4. Road condition 


These are being made, or will be 
made, by some 40 states in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. Every fact that has any bear- 
ing on highways will be uncovered, 
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louse Pneumatic Hose is noted for 
Strength—Mechanical Strength to carry high pulsating pressures, 
Cover Strength to withstand the abuses of dragging over sharp, 
rough surfaces and Strong Resistance to continuous attacks of oil 
and exposure to sun and cold. These are the qualities that gquar- 
antee long service and low cost. 


Tower Pneumatic Hose is an achievement in hose construc- 
tion. It is typical of the perfection of design and the careful work- 
manship that go into all Republic Mechanical Rubber Products. 
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HOW LONG TO SHAVE? 


The experienced user of a Schick Shaver can shave closely in less than four 
minutes. The first shaves, for about three weeks, take longer than that, as 
Nature is discarding the blade-calloused skin. Once this is gone, the new, 
more-youthful and flexible skin enters further into the shearing slots for a 
quicker and closer shave. 


You cannot cut yourself with a Schick, for it has no blades. No moving 
part touches the skin. Because you use no blades, brush, creams or lotions, 
the Schick way to shave is the most economical of all. If no dealer is near 
you, write to Dept. N. 


SCHICK DRY SHAVER, INC., STAMFORD, CONN. Western Distributor: Edises, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco. In Canada, Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., and other leading stores. (Canadian price, $16.50.) 


SCHICK &) SHAVER 
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HAVE YOU 
HEARD ABOUT 
THE NEW 
REEVES SPEED 
CONTROL UNIT ? 


P REEVES fesisfer3 | 


Combines in one compact, self-contained 

enclosure = ANY standard constant speed 

motor, a REEVES speed-varying mechanism 

and, where required, speed reduction gears. 
a & 


@ PRODUCTION executives are praising 
this attractive new REEVES combination 
variable speed drive. It extends all the many 
advantages of accurate, wide-range r. p. m. 
control to more manufacturing processes. 








Installed easily where, due to space limi- | 
tations, the mounting of a driving motor, | 
variable speed mechanism and reduction | 


gears as separate units with their driving 
connections would be difficult. In different 
combinations of sizes, speed variation ratios 
and reduction gears, output speeds from 
1.35 to 3480 r. p. m. are obtainable. 

To obtain any desired speed on any ma- 
chine driven by this unit, operator merely 
turns handwheel. Effects speed changes 
smoothly, quickly, accurately while driving. 


Releases full capacities of men and machines. | 


Eliminates lost motion and inaccuracies 
caused by speeds that are too fast or too 
- slow. Available in horizontal and vertical 
designs—each in five sizes taking any stand- 
ard constant speed foot type ball-bearing 
motor from 14 to 10 horse power. Based 
on time-tested principles of speed variation 
used by REEVES in the famous 
Variable Speed Transmission 
a Vari-Speed Motor Pulley. 


abc i” 
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REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, ind. 
Send Pree copy of {t0-peus Speed Control Hand- 


book, which describes Motodrive and other units 
in complete REEVES line. (NB-2-37) 
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studied, evaluated and worked into 
the final fabric of a rational highway 
plan for the state. 

The benefits of such a business- 
like method are obvious: 


First: Rational highway planning 
will establish a long range program, 
free from whimsical tinkering by every 
legislature that meets. 

Second: Rational planning will assure 
orderly development of all classes of 
highways. The most used main roads 
will first receive major attention. Sec- 
ondary and feeder roads, sometimes 
called farm-to-market roads, and prin- 
cipal streets essential to movement of 
large volumies of traffic, all will receive 
a just share of improvement. Rational 
spending will bring countless farmers 
out of the mud. 

Third. Motor tax revenues will be 
wisely collected and spent. Motor tax 
rates will be reasonable, within the abil- 


| ity to pay—and adequate. There will be 


no place in the picture for diversion and 
scattering of these funds. Only by elimi- 
nating present abuses can tax reduction 
be expected. 

Fourth: Facilities so badly needed for 
safety, comfort, and economical travel 
will be built rapidly. The wise spending 
that is the basis of planning assures top 
value for the road dollar. 

Fifth: Employment for the millions of 
workers in the highway transportation 
industry will be stabilized in contrast to 
the situation today wherein countless 
workers do not know whether they will 


have a job tomorrow. 


Rosy-hued plans. Will they work 
out? A good idea is presented by the 
records of two states. 

For many years Illinois in general 
has followed sound economic prac- 
tices which approximate the prin- 
ciples of rational highway planning. 
The most used roads were paved 
generally in the order of their im- 
portance. A long mileage of pave- 
ment forms a skeleton throughout 
the state; you can get to any nook 
or corner and at no time will you 
be more than a few miles from a good 
hard road. All money allocated to 
county roads has been closely su- 
pervised by the state. 

The other state, of comparable 
size and road mileage—and collect- 
ing $11,000,000 a year more in road 
user taxes—has made little effort to 
proceed on a_ businesslike basis. 
Road construction programs and dis- 
bursement of motor revenues have 
been entirely at odds with sound 
planning. Now look at the results. 

In Illinois, nearly all of the 10,000 
miles of state roads are hard sur- 
faced. In the other state, only a little 
more than a third of the main roads 
are classed as high type. The balance 


_is of intermediate and low types, 


In the six-year period ending with 
1934, Illinois spent 88 per cent of 
her highway disbursements for new 
construction—new roads and facil- 
ities. For the same purpose the other 


| state spent only 60 per cent. 


In the same period, Illinois spent 


| only 11 per cent of her highway mon- 


ey for surface maintenance of the 
state roads. The other state more 
than three times as much. 

Because of this high maintenance 
charge, because of diversion, and be- 
cause of spreading funds among the 
political subdivisions, there is con- 
siderable doubt as to whether this 
other state can match its Federal 
Aid road allotment. 

In essence, Illinois has demon- 
strated that rational highway plan- 
ning is practical, that it gets the 
roads demanded by traffic. 


Cooperation will be needed 


MOST of the states are fast com- 
pleting the surveys that provide the 
basic facts for rational highway plan- 
ning. Next the data will be studied 
and shaped into a recommended long 
range highway plan. And then comes 
the real job for all those interested 
in highways, from the motor car 
manufacturer and fuel producer to 
the truck operator, private motorist, 
and the man with the shovel, State 
laws that make this plan effective 
will be needed. In most states only 
one thing will get these laws—pub- 
lic demand, 

And that is where business men 
can play an important part. 

Now as never before, there is need 
for a voice and leadership. 

A full measure of leadership natu- 
rally, then, rests not only with the 
motorist organizations and clubs but 
with the automotive and fuel indus- 
tries, as well as other industries 
whose welfare, like that of the road 
user, depends upon good highways. 
Behind the business of manufactur- 
ing and selling, there is the respon- 
sibility of providing for safe and 
proper use of motor vehicles. These 
industries can present a solid front 
to assist and speak for the mass of 
road users who, because of their vast 
numbers, must remain only to a lim- 
ited extent organized and articulate. 

Once a sound plan is proposed, 
laws making the highway program 
effective must be staunchly support- 
ed, and the battle should be carried 
on until the bill has been signed, 
sealed and delivered to the public. 

Phineas Colcord Fluent had cour- 
age, He drove his car through hell 
and high water because it was the 
only way he could make his sales 
territory pay, There were no roads 
worthy of the name and they were 
not marked, There were no garages. 
He had no self-starter. He didn’t 
even have a top, Despite all the 
progress, he thinks there are too 
many accidents, He thinks more and 
better use can be made of the ear. 
But what can one man do? Or 26,- 
000,000 unless they have aggressive 
leadership and are armed with facts? 


ee 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 


te MANUFACTURER 
of ; OF TYPEWRITERS 


Super erformance 


1937's greatest typewriter is here...the Champion Under- 
wood ! © Named Champion because it has won 26 World's 


; Typewriter Championships in 27 years of competition... 
-..and it costs because it won the 1936 International Championship at 
you no more The Canadian National Exhibition, Toronto, Canada... 


because it holds the world’s typing record of 135 29/60 
to have them all! net words per minute for a full hour's typing. @ Named 
Champion also because year in, year out, for more than 
thirty years, it has been the “World's Largest Selling 
Typewriter.” @ Be sure to see it at our nearest Branch. 
Every Underwood Typewriter is backed by nation-wide, 
company-owned service facilities. 


Typewriter Division, UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines...Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds The World's Business 


No typewriter in the world has ever equaled the 
Underwood's world championship record of 135 
29/60 net words per minute typed by George 
Hossfie ld at Toronto, C anada, in 1929. 





Every operating feature, including the famous 
Underwood Key-Set Tabulator, is within easy 
reach from a normal typing position, Com- 
plete keyboard control. 










Frank Dennis of Durham, N.C.., 
says his Underwood has been 
in service for more than thirty 
years ... and that it still 
does a fine typing job. 
Underwood ruggedness 
and stamina are tradi- 
tions of the typewriter 
industry. 





In mechanical accuracy 
the Underwood stands 
supreme. No wavering 
alignment. Absolute uni- 
formity of type impres- 
sion. The Underwood 


Scientific cushioning of 
does a neat clean-cut 


the cylinder and other 


typing job. essential parts, an exclu- Operators recruited at random in ‘Blind’ 
sive Underwood feature, Touch Test voted the Underwood the easiest 
results in guieter, almost writing of all typewriters. Touch Tuning (in- 
vibrationless operation. dividual key adjustment) is the answer. 


THE 


ion Underwood 


sicceatac RI Deets STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
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DO FACTORY NOISES 


interfere with nm service ? ? 





Use a Burgess 


Acoustic Booth 


Don’t let machinery noises handi- 
cap your telephone service! The 
Burgess Communication Booth 
absorbs noise, creating a zone of 
quiet for factory phones. Lined 


with Burgess Acousti-Pad, a ira real 
onet> absorbs ink. 


cient that no doce is needed. Re- Licensed under 
duces errors—improves plant effi- ¢, F Burgess Labs., 
ciency! Hundreds of satisfied users. Inc., patents 


MAIL THE COUPON 


BURGESS BATTERY CO., Dept. NB 

111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Please send bulletin and special trial offer on Burgess 
Acoustic Booth. 
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Earthquake in Washington 


(Continued from page 22) 
ject almost as soon as he went into 
office in 1921. He delegated Walter 
F. Brown, of Ohio (later Postmaster 
General under Mr. Hoover), to pre- 
pare a plan of reorganization. Mr. 
Brown did this, but apparently he did 
it too well. 

Mr. Brown’s proposals were hailed 
as revolutionary. Among others he 
recommended consolidation of the 
War and Navy Departments into a 
Department of National Defense, a 
Suggestion which, as much as any- 
led to the defeat of the 
plan. Powerful interests rose to ex- 


| plain why this could not be done, a 
| political snarl ensued and the pro- 


gram failed. 

Both Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Hoover 
made minor corrections in the exist- 
ing set-up but neither had proposals 
for general reorganization. Early in 
his administration, Mr. Roosevelt 


| asked for and received from, Congress 
| authority to make the changes and 


transfers necessary to stop over- 


| lapping and waste. He made some 





STOP Ctossing Your 
Firngtius AND GET 
THIS PROTECTION 





Year after year, infection takes its toll. 
Loss of efficiency, fatigue, nervous break- 
downs, lay-offs and even fatalities are 
traced directly to this deadly menace. 
Doctors, nurses and public health officials 
are generally agreed that unprotected 
toilet seats afford alarming and serious 
possibilities for the transmission of dead- 
ly disease germs. No one is immune. Pro- 
tect yourself and your employees by in- 
stalling APPROVED SANITOR PAPER 
Toilet Seat Covers TODAY. Ask your 
Sanitary Supply Jobber or write. 


SANITOR MFG. CO. 
504 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Le 


TOILET SEAT COVERS 





transfers, but not many, and, while 
the battle for the restoration of busi- 
ness went on, the authority lapsed. 
Those who have studied the prob- 
lem carefully believe the reorganiza- 


| tion will come in two general steps: 


First, a paper reorganization, or 


| regrouping of existing agencies, link- 


ing together those that deal with the 
same broad subjects, such as bank- 
ing, housing and agriculture. 
Second, a genuine reconstruction of 
all the departments and agencies on 
a framework developed through re- 
consideration of their basic purposes 
in the light of modern requirements. 


Part will be easy 


THE first probably will be easy to 
achieve, chiefly because no reason- 
able defense can be entered for so 
flagrant a dissipation of energy—a 
dozen different agencies dealing with 
housing or housing finance, almost 
an equal number dealing with agri- 
culture and the improvement of rural 
life, and still almost as many having 
to do with banks and other financial 
institutions. 

The obvious consolidations, if re- 


| organization ended there, would bring 


economy and simplification of vast 
importance, including the reduction 
of much personnel—agency adminis- 
trators whose names the President 
must have difficulty in remembering, 
legal staffs who justify themselves by 
making mountains out of molehills, 
publicity crews that flood the news- 


papers with “handouts,” research or- 
ganizations and accountancy corps 
adding figures up, down and sidewise 
for no apparent reason. 

The second step, the reconstruction 
of the departments and agencies to 
meet modern needs, and the elimina- 
tion of useless activities, probably 
cannot be taken without ponderous 
study (as if the problem were new) 
and prolonged debate (also as if the 
problem were new). Much of the sys- 
tem is 150 years old and is steeped 
with tradition and custom. Those 
whose jobs are at stake, pastmasters 
in the art of confusing the issue, are 
ready to leap to the defense of the 
system, anywhere, any time. Their 
organized strength among certain el- 
ements of the voting population 
should not be underestimated. Here 
is the danger of the defeat of the 
proposals for sound reorganization 
of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 


Congressional support 


BUT Mr. Roosevelt is not without 
support for certain phases of the 
program either in the Senate or the 
House. In anticipation of the strug- 
gle, Harry F. Byrd, the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia, who has fought 
the White House on various issues, 
recently obtained the adoption of a 
Senate resolution of his own author- 
ship creating a special Senate com- 
mittee more or less permanent in 
character. 

The committee, with broad powers 
to study all the activities of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, is 
directed to make, not only to the next 
Congress but to succeeding Con- 
gresses, recommendations for coor- 
dinating or abolishing overlapping or 
needless agencies. 

Senator Byrd brings to the com- 
mittee vivid experience with the dif- 
ficulties of proposed governmental 
reorganization. During two terms as 
Governor he reorganized the Virginia 
State Government, welding a hundred 
independent boards and bureaus into 
12 departments and a substantial 
saving in taxes. 

“Today the postage bill of the exe- 
cutive branch in Washington,” says 
Senator Byrd, “is twice the Virginia 
general budget and four times that of 
four years ago. This simple item 
shows the colossal growth of federal 
activities. We have the most complex 
and costly bureaucracy of all times. 
We have pyramided agency upon 
agency for nearly 150 years. 

“Retrenchment is always unpopu- 


' 
' 
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lar, efficiency always exacting. The 
economical way is the hard way. But 
there are times Governments, as in- 
dividuals, must do these things if we 
continue an even course. Such a time 
is upon us. 

“Twenty boards or bureaus Con- 
gress established to meet the emer- 
gency expire in 1937. To regroup 
them in permanent branches means 
continuance perhaps for all time. 

“Washington is a jungle with 50 
federal agency legal divisions, 24 
agencies lending government funds, 
three insuring deposits and loans, 34 
acquiring land, 16 preserving wild 
life, ten dealing with Government 
construction, nine with credit and 
finance and ten with construction 
materials. They are sprawled from 
Alexandria, Va., to Baltimore, Md. 

“The Resettlement Administra- 
tion has 13 Washington addresses. In 
Washington there are 46 personnel 
offices, 104 information and publica- 
tions offices, 126 agency libraries, 51 
traffic managers. 

“More new jobs have been created 
since 1933 than during the first cen- 
tury of the nation. In 1916 the Gov- 
ernment cost a billion a year. Now it 
costs eight times that amount.” 

The primary savings for the tax- 
payers will come through reduction 


of government personnel. The extent | 


of this reduction is not apparent yet 
and may not be until the disposition 
of the various agencies is determined. 
The increase in personnel under Mr. 
Roosevelt, however, may be a key to 
the possibilities. 


More government employees 


ON assuming office in March, 1933, 
Mr. Roosevelt found, roughly, 565,000 
civil officers and employees in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, 
exclusive of the military establish- 
ments. In less than four years the 
number climbed to 825,000. Of the 
260,000 thus added to the rolls, about 
195,000 went into the new agencies 
and the rest into the departments and 
agencies existing when he took of- 
fice. So the field is fertile for whole- 
sale separations. 

But, to whatever extent the sepa- 
rations may go, a sharp issue will de- 
velop over the Government’s attitude 
toward existing personnel. Many who 
went into Government work because 
they found nothing in industry will 
step back to private life. Others, less 
resourceful, will fight to continue 
their Treasury checks. Political pres- 
sure may be expected on every front 
together with a determined agitation 
for “civil service reform.” 

This agitation for civil service re- 
form, like many other crusades, has 
its drawbacks. Many of its propo- 
nents believe sincerely that efficiency 
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THESE SAVINGS ARE YOURS 





NOW wWitH “SPOT HANDLING” 








@ The sooner you discard old methods, the more money you 
save in busy zones around your plant with “spot handling.” 
It brings an end to congestion, to wasted time in crane 
service delays, to fatigue and inefficiency. The Zip-Lift, a 
new, light electric hoist, turns laborious lifting, lowering and 


moving of loads into a one-finger job—cuts costs—speeds 


up production. The Zip-Lift is easy to install and so low in 


Get the whole 


story of “spot 
handling” in_ this 
new folder. Write 
for Bulletin H-2. 


price that it makes old-fashioned chain blocks obsolete. Ask us 
about the remarkable savings the Zip-Lift is making around 


machine shops, foundries, welderies, assembly lines, etc. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


4430 W. National Ave. 


RAIS. 









ci! 


_WOISTS + ELECTRIC CRANES 








1a 
JALIT 





Established 1884 


HFEGE 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








TE) MOTORS + ARCWELDERS + EXCAVATORS 7 














HOME-STUDY 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


Your opportunity can never be bigger than your 
joe vga Prepare now and reap the rewards in 
earlier and larger success. Free 64-Page Books Tell 
How. Write now for book you want, or mail coupon 
with your name and address in margin today. 


OHigher Accountancy O Business 
O Mod. Salesmanship Correspondence 
O Traffic Management O Credit and Collection 


OLaw: Degree of LL.B. 
O Commercial Law 
O Industrial Mgm't 
ORaii. Station Mgm't 


Correspondence 
O Modern Foremanship 
OExpert Bookkeeping 
OC, P, A. Coaching 





O Paper Sal nship O Busi English 
O Business 0 Stenotypy 
Management OEffective Speaking 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 2374-R Chicago 
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SLUMP 


Safeguard your 
capital, protect 
your profits by 
reading this of 
best seller can Boom 
BEFORE the 





next crisis, 





Tells how to trade the 
market successfully in the 
short-run, how to_ detect 
a coming slump. By Ma- 
jor L. L. B. Angas, inter- 
nationally known invest- 
ment consultant. Author 
“The Coming 4 


Investment for mee | 


Descriptive Tolder ‘free. 
Somerset Publishing Co. 
461 8th Ave., New York 














AN ADMIRAL 


“Tops’’ in the service—he responds 
to the “‘tops’’ in service found at 


THE WILLARD HOTEL 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 
Write for Booklet 


WASHINGTON D.C. 
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SOFT ENOUGH FOR THIS 


Onliwon Towels are soft enough to be 
welcomed by feminine cheeks—which 
makes them exceptional among paper 
towels. Yet this softness has been 
achieved at no sacrifice of absorbency 
and toughness. For these qualities are 
essential to any towel that must, as 
Onliwon does, pay its way through out- 
standing economy in actual use. Phone 
your local Onliwon representative today 
—and get the full story on how economi- 
cally Onliwon Towels can improve your 
washroom service. Or, write for free 
samples to: A.P.W. Paper Company, 
Albany, N. Y. 


am 
Onliwon Towels 


Do you UNTHINKINGLY 
ABUSE YOUR EYES? 











Faries 


GUARDSMAN 
Model 2242 
Price $13.50 


your eyes must constantly adjust them- 
selves to meet an ever-changing variety 
of conditions . . . glaring light—sunlight— 
reflected light—dim light—shadow . . . al! 
demand instant eye adjustments. Yet 
strained or overworked eyes are slow to 
complain. Often serious damage has re- 
sulted before warning is given. Adequate 
light is a safeguard against eye-strain. You 
need bright light plus proper control... 
a light with the texture of daylight, yet free 
from both glare and shadow. Faries Guards- 
man Lamp meets all these requirements. 
See it today; if your dealer cannot supply 
you, please write us. 


. FARIES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
and S. Robert Schwartz, Div. NB 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
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in administration would be enhanced 
by extending the system to many 
positions which now are appointive; 
but others back the movement for 
advantage to themselves. 

In the tremendous expansion of the 
past few years, hundreds of govern- 
ment employees who already were in 
the civil service climbed to positions 
and salaries of which previously they 
did not dare even to dream. The op- 
portunity was somewhat akin to that 
which elevated the rank of regular 
Army and Navy officers during the 
war. 


Lobby of civil servants 


| NATURALLY, the employees so ele- 
| vated, now facing probable reduction, 


are doing what they can to keep their 
status and salaries. That, in part, is 
what is behind the current demand 


| for a “career service” in the Govern- 
| ment, a subject about which the air 


is filled with propaganda. Those who 
seek to profit thereby want the civil 
service extended to all but a few jobs 
in the upper salary brackets, to all 
but those that are “policy forming.” 

The extremists would let the Pres- 
ident select his Cabinet and the heads 
of independent agencies, but nobody 
else. Their arguments are pitched on 
a high plane and cite the success of 
the “career system” of the United 
States diplomatic service and the 
civil service in England. 

But this so-called reform is not ex- 
pected to get far. Patronage is the 


| lifeblood of any political party. Cam- 
paigns need organization as well as 


issues and organizers do not spend 
time and money merely to see their 
heroes win. The distribution of jobs 
to those who help the cause along pro- 
vides incentive for so doing, insures a 
sympathetic handling of administra- 
tion policies and guarantees a fresh 


angle of view in the general attitude 
toward public business. To think 
otherwise is to be naive. 

The success of the career system 
in the diplomatic corps is in the com- 
mon appreciation that politics stops 
at the water’s edge, that broad inter- 
national policies must not be upset 
by change in parties at Washington. 
The English civil service functions 
satisfactorily because the English 
political system differs from ours. 

Practical Republicans as well as 
practical Democrats understand this; 
if Congress does anything about the 
civil service it probably will be to 
liberalize the law rather than to 
tighten or extend it. 

For there are frailties in the pres- 
ent system, even though it probably 
is the only satisfactory method of 
dealing with employees of the rank 
and file. In its overwhelming purpose 
to protect the jobs of those under its 
wing, it lacks flexibility, makes al- 
most impossible the clearing away of 
deadwood. 

Some time ago the Government 
undertook a public building program 
expected to meet requirements for 
many years. Already there has been 
an overflow to an extent where just 
short of 3,000,000 square feet (2,- 
821,786 exactly) of the 87,000,000 
total required has to be rented from 
private landlords in Washington and 
other cities. Apartments and private 
homes in Washington have been 
hired to house certain agencies. Re- 
cently the facilities became ex- 
hausted and a unit of the Social Se- 
curity Board obtained quarters in 
Baltimore. With curtailment of ac- 
tivities, of course, this will be cor- 
rected. 

And so again the perennial prob- 
lem of reorganizing the executive 
branch of the Government becomes 
a national issue of the first order. 





Trial by Commission 


(Continued from page 31) 
and unsatisfactory decisions of the reg- 
ular courts have been such that there 
is a constant tendency to withdraw such 
cases on both the law and the facts from 
the jurisdiction of the courts. 


That might be put into lay lan- 


| guage something in this style: 


“Take it and like it. There is noth- 
ing you can do about it.” 

The field covered by the 73 agen- 
cies is practically that of all com- 
mercial activity in the United States. 
I say “practically” because in fact 
another area for intrusion is discov- 
ered now and then and another 
agency added. 

A much abbreviated list of the 


interests included shows, among oth- 
er things, that the 73 rule, with au- 
thority running from the absolute 
to the limited, agriculture, archives, 
slums, banks, bituminous coal, old 
age pensions and unemployment in- 
surance, power and light, credit 
unions, alcohol in its various man- 
ifestations, air, rail, water and 
highway transportation, telephones, 
telegraphs, mail and radio, various 
saving, lending and insurance or- 
ganizations, prison industries, labor 
relations, oil, islands—the list is too 
long to be quoted further. The com- 
mittee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion called attention to several of the 
faults of this system. Of the federal 








| 
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policy of licensing legitimate busi- 
ness it said vigorously: 

To subject a business to a license 
system is to subject each individual en- 
gaged in that business to temporary or 
permanent loss of the right to continue 
in that business as a punishment for the 
violation of the law or a regulation. 
There is no more drastic kind of pun- 
ishment and there is no system more 
susceptible to abuse and bureaucratic 
tyranny. 


Do not blame it all on the bureau- 
crats. The Committee on Administra- 
tive Law of the Federal Bar Associa- 
tion in a report approved December 
22, 1936, by that Association, made 
up of lawyers in the Federal service, 
admitted there were defects in the 
administrative machinery of Gov- 
ernment and agreed with Col. Mc- 
Guire’s Committee of the American 
Bar Association that they ought to 
be remedied. Said the Federal Bar 
Committee of Government lawyers: 

“It is further recommended that 
your Committee cooperate with the 
Special Committee on Administra- 
tive Law of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in its attempt to draft a new 
bill which will more satisfactorily 
and completely accomplish the re- 
moval of defects in the present sys- 
tem of administration.” 

It is to be hoped that at this point 





the reader is seething with indigna- | 
tion. If he has taken a moment for | 
consideration he will realize that this | 
plan of government by commission | 


has impaired the plan set up in the 
Constitution. That document divided 
the powers of government into three 
—legislative, executive and judicial 
—and provided that each of the three 
should be a check on the other two. 
The commissions, under prevailing 
law and practice, are in many in- 
stances able to legislate for them- 
selves, administer and regulate the 
affairs of the industries they control, 
and finally to sit as a court and pass 
judgment on their own acts. 

Oh, I am a cook and the captain bold 
And the mate of the Nancy brig. 

It is further to be hoped that the 
reader will continue to seethe. But 
his attention will be directed to the 
fact that it is not the system of com- 
mission government but the faults of 
the system that are under attack. 
The system itself is here to stay. It 
appears to be the only means by 
which so complicated a country as 
ours can be managed. There is no 
point in attacking the system be- 
cause it has grown so great, because 
its growth has been due to the 
growth of the country. The first 
move in this direction was made in 
Washington’s time. Each succeeding 
administration has made other 
moves as necessity has arisen. Each 
move is followed by expansion. 

By 1887 the affairs of the railroads 
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were in such a mess that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was 
created. Its rulings and policies have 
often been under attack, but few will 
question that conditions forced some 
authority over the roads. The fact 
remains that the I.C.C., which began 
as a modest little bureau, has out- 
grown its basket. It is today of more 
actual importance than some of the 
ten official departments of govern- 
ment. The other agencies have had 
the same cause for existence and are 
following at differing speeds the 
same order of growth. 

This has been inevitable. It is ob- 
| viously impossible for Congress to sit 
as a control body over our industries. 
If the executive had been given au- 
thority to create control bodies at 
discretion and appoint and pay their 
members, the executive would have 
promptly become a dictator. A broad 
road would have been opened to rev- 
olution. The existing system is a 
compromise by which Congress has 
written the basic laws for govern- 
ing industry through a series of agen- 
cies. The members are usually named 
by the executive, by and with the 
consent of Congress. Because Con- 
gress cannot be expected to know in 
advance what problems will arise, 
the agencies are given authority to 
make rules as they go along. 





Final decision on facts 


AS a practical matter of adminis- 
tration they have, for the most part, 
been made supreme in the judgment 
of fact. If every ruling of the 73 
agencies were to be opposed by the 
citizens who felt themselves ag- 
grieved, the courts would be more 
hideously cluttered up than they are 
now. The testimony of expert wit- 
nesses would be demanded in perhaps 
a majority of these cases and in time 
it is inevitable that a huge structure 
of expert courts would be erected. A 
judge might know the tax law by 
heart and not a syllable of radio 
law. It is apparent that the adminis- 
tration processes of the Government 
could not wait for two or three years 
while these cases worked their slow 

















way through the courts, beset by re- 
| versals and rehearings and appeals. 
An illustration of the necessity for 
this administrative freedom may be 
given. A careful anonymity will be 
preserved. 

A city desired to make its river 
front a place of beauty instead of a 


gable, the Secretary of War had the 
authority to grant or withhold per- 
mission for the desired improve- 
ments. A large oil company asked 
| the privilege of building tanks on the 
| bank for storage purposes. The Sec- 
| retary of War ruled that the tanks 





tin can dump. As the river was navi- | 


would be an obstruction to naviga- 
tion and refused the request. The 
company went into court to compel 
the Secretary to grant what it al- 
leged to be its rights. Three facts are 
immediately evident: 

Tanks on the bank would not ob- 
struct navigation. 

They would destroy the beauty of the 
land-and-waterscape. 

If the case were to be contested on 
its merits—or on the facts—it might 
have been’ prolonged indefinitely 
through the summoning of experts and 
the hearing of interested witnesses. 


But, under the existing practice 
as sanctioned by a lower court and 
the Supreme Court, an agreement 
was, in effect, reached between the 
contending parties as to the facts. 
The question before the court was 
merely whether the Secretary of War 
had the right to refuse his consent 
to the building of the riverside tanks. 
The courts held that he had that 
right and the tanks were not con- 
structed. It is possible that what are 
ordinarily considered the rights of 
the citizen were invaded by this rul- 
ing, but it is also obvious that, by 
closing an eye to facts, a tedious and 
impractical wait in court was avoid- 
ed. When it is considered that the 
dockets of the 73 agencies are loaded 
with thousands of as yet untried 
cases, one concludes that this has 
been the only way in which the work 
could be done. ; 

If this proves to be the case it 
would be most depressing, for it 
would at least open the door to a dic- 
tatorship in the United States. It 
might be a dictatorship on the Ameri- 
can plan, good-natured, full of ‘give 
and take, and destitute of concentra- 
tion camps and rifles. Nevertheless 
it would be a dictatorship. 

In making this statement I have 
not the remotest idea of suggesting 
that the present Administration 
would knowingly offend in this way, 
any more than that any one of the 
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THE VALUE of your business is protected, in | 


proportion to the insurance you carry. It re- 
imburses you for direct loss. It cannot repay 
loss of time, orders, sales and records that a 
serious fire brings. Crime shows no sign of 
ecrease. 

THE ELEMENT of detection that stops the oc- 
currence of these losses is needed in every 
business. The simplest, most efficient way of 
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a supervisory system. 
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various Administrations since Wash- 
ington’s time had any thought of 
making by their acts a future dicta- 
torship possible. But one must be 
realistic. 

An Administration in control of 


| Congress could easily obtain the en- 


actment of laws which would give 
the executive complete authority to 
dismiss stubborn government offi- 
cials and employees or to cut their 
salaries. Even under existing condi- 
tions, the Administration—any ad- 
reasonably 
sure that its wishes will be consider- 
ed binding on such officers and em- 
ployees. The practice of politics is 
merely human nature in the shadow. 
If these individuals are to continue 
to be sole judges of fact in cases that 
come before them, an Administra- 
tion which wishes to take the respon- 


| sibility could do what it wished for 


and against its friends and enemies. 

No matter how unjust the agency’s 
ruling might be, it would stand im- 
pregnable if the forms of law were 
preserved and had some supporting 
facts, in any controversy with the 
United States where the citizens 


_ could not raise a constitutional issue. 


The committee of the American 


| Bar Association believes it has dis- 


covered the antidote for the poison 
which this situation holds. It would 
create by law an administrative 
court. 

The precise nature of this court, 
if established, would be defined by 
Congress, but the essential feature is 


| that it would pass upon the facts 
| aS well as the law in contests ap- 


pealed from the agencies. The usual 
rights of appeal would be preserved, 


| but a citizen in conflict with his gov- 


ernment need no longer fear that he 
would be denied a rehearing on facts. 

The members of the committee are 
Col. O. R. McGuire, chairman; 
Monte Appel; Ralph M. Hoyt; Julius 
C. Smith and Kenneth C. Sears. The 


American Bar Association has had 
the committee suggestion under con- 
sideration three times. The first time 
no action was taken, in order that 
it might be studied. Twice later a 
resolution approving the proposed 
action in principle was adopted. Jus- 
tice Harlan F. Stone, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, wrote in 
August, 1936: 


No one can now seriously doubt the 
possibility of establishing an adminis- 
trative system which can be made to 
satisfy and harmonize the requirements 
of due process and the common-law 
ideal of the supremacy of law, on the 
one hand, and the demand, on the other, 
that government be afforded a needed 
means to function, free from the neces- 
sity of strict conformity to the tradi- 
tional procedure of the courts. 


The proposition to establish an ad- 
ministrative court will come before 
Congress as soon as a bill can be pre- 
pared and approved by the American 
Bar Association and, it is hoped, by 
the Federal Bar Association. The 
Congress of American Industry is on 
record as approving the establish- 
ment of such a court. No one may 
safely say what will happen next. 
It is possible that some of the 
quaint facts of today may be per- 
manently relegated to whatever mu- 
seum there may be which displays the 
oddities of the law. There is, for in- 
stance, in Cincinnati a man who was 
found not guilty by the state courts 
on a statement of facts, but who at 
last accounts was being pursued by 
four federal agencies on the same 
facts. There is also the case of a 
druggist who might be liable for in- 
fractions of bureaucratic rules be- 
fore four bureaus. If he were to be 
found guilty by each of the four of 
violating by the same and solitary 
act the rules of the four he might 
be punished by each of the four— 

Or might he be? 

My understanding is that at pres- 
ent no one really knows. 





Nine Men and 


(Continued from page 86) 
commerce. They maintain that a 
labor dispute which shut down such 
plants would tend to obstruct that 
flow, and so federal measures to pre- 


| vent “unfair labor practices” are a 


valid, if rather indirect, exercise of 


| congressional power to regulate com- 
| merce among the states. 


An argument along somewhat 


| similar lines was used, without suc- 


cess, in defense of the National Re- 
covery Administration. 

The Constitution limits the powers 
of Congress over commerce to com- 
merce among the states, with for- 
eign nations and with the Indian 


Labor Relations 


tribes. But even in the interstate com- 
merce field, Congress is subject to 
certain restrictions, one of which is 
contained in the Fifth Amendment. 
This amendment provides that no 
person shall be deprived of “‘life, lib- 
erty or property without due process 
of law.” 

Now “due process of law” is cer- 
tainly another topic which no mere 
layman can discuss from a technical 
viewpoint because it means different 
things to different people. But the 
“due process of law” clauses in the 
Constitution have been used, in the 
past, by both liberal and conserva- 
tive members of the Supreme Court 
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to curb unwarranted and unreason- 
able infringements on traditional in- 
dividual liberties by state legisla- 
tures as well as by Congress. 

“Freedom of contract” is one of 
these traditional liberties; not spe- 
cifically mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion but a well established part of 
the doctrine of ‘due process.” 

Opponents of the National Labor 
Relations Act say it violates the 
Fifth Amendment because it inter- 
feres with the “freedom of contract” 
of both employer and employee. 


Restricted bargaining 


WHILE this argument has been pre- 
sented differently in different cases, 
its general theme is that the collec- 
tive bargaining provisions of the law 
do not protect the bargaining rights 
of minority groups or individual 
workers who do not choose to be rep- 
resented by agents selected by the 
majority of employees in a collective 
bargaining “unit” prescribed by the 
National Labor Relations Board. It 
is, in essence, the old question of 
whether majority rule can be allowed 
to become monopoly rule. 

Likewise, it is contended that the 
employer’s rights are infringed by 
these same provisions. They prevent 
him, in certain circumstances, from 
entering into individual contracts 
with workers or minority groups. 

There is also a special clause in the 
law which makes it an “unfair labor 
practice” for an employer “To refuse 
to bargain collectively with the rep- 
resentatives of his employees. .. .” 

This particular section raises all 
sorts of questions, legal and practi- 
cal. What constitutes a refusal to 
bargain? Is compulsory bargaining 
really bargaining at all? How much 


“freedom of contract”? does an em- | 


ployer have under such a statute? 

Unless it throws out the Labor Re- 
lations Act on some other grounds 
and never reaches the “due process” 
arguments at all, the Supreme Court 
may examine and answer at least a 
few of these questions before many 
more weeks have passed, 

There are other arguments, of 


course, on both sides of these labor | 


law cases. Lawyers for the Associated 
Press and the clothing manufacturer 
claim that freedom of speech is im- 
periled by the act, for example. But 
it now seems likely that the fate of 
this measure will be largely deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court’s inter- 
pretation of the commerce clause and 
the “due process” amendment. 
Much will depend, however, upon 
the exact scope of the Court’s deci- 
sion when, as and if it is delivered. 
It may or may not leave the door 


open for “substitute” legislation in | Hi 


case the final verdict is unfavorable. 
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battle against disease. 


For more than 25 years, General Electric research scientists 
have led the steady improvement in x-ray development. From 
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x-ray tubes. Physicians and surgeons have gained more com- 
pact and more powerful tools for diagnosis and therapy— 
better tools with which to safeguard your health. 


Other developments in the Research Laboratory, in Schenec- 
tady, also work for better health. There is the inductotherm, 
which permits medical science to produce, at will, curative 
fevers in the patient’s body. There are sources of ultraviolet 
radiation for the treatment of rickets in children. And in all 
these aids to medicine, the results of years of scientific investi- 
gation are being applied to the relief of suffering, to the 
treatment of disease, to the improvement of the health and 
well-being of millions of people. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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